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Religious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


The Secret and Revealed Wili of 
God. 


One of the capital objections to the 
ereat truths of the Edwardean Sys- 
tem is, that it charges God with the 
inconsistency of two opposite wills. 
The contradiction is urged as_ the 
inore palpable, because in granting 
that the secret and revealed will of 
God, may terminate simultaneoiisly 
upon different objects, and those of 
ail opposite moral character, we in 
reality grant that God commiands one 
thing and purposes another. By the 
creat body of those therefore. who are 
the advocates of a looser theology, 
the distinction between the secret and 
revealed will of God, has either been 
denied as untrue, or rejected as un- 
important. 

We are far fromi denying that the 
subject ts attended with no embarrass- 
met; nor is it our purpose to yee 
the difficulties which attend it: truth 
gains nothing by such spo ae 

It will be recollected, there is an 
vbvious distinction between the moral 
government of God and his sovereivn- 
ty. The one is the government of 
law ; the other, the government of in- 
fluence. The one is a government, 
the object of which is to presevibe a 
rule of action, and enforce its obliga- 
tions by the adjudication of rewards 
and punishments, agreeably to the 
personal desert of its subjects ; the 
other is a government, the object of 
which is to guide the movement of 


the universe by an invisible and om-- 


hipotent agency,—to lay out the great 
plan on which every thing from the 
he ein) ne to thee nd of time is to be 
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conducted, and to form and accony 
plish purposes, with an ultimate re- 
gard to the best possible result. It is 
important to observe, that, though 
there is no contrariety in these two 
departménts,—though the rights of 
sovereignty never interfere with the 
rights of moral government ; yet there 
is a wide difference between them.— 
‘The one gives existence to a course 
of operations, that acknowledges the 
suprematy of a revealed law; the 
other gives existence to a system of 
operations, which recognises the su- 
premacy of an unrevealed purpose.— 
The one relates to men, as the mere 
recipients of divine influence, and as 
the subjects of a divine purpose; the 
other relates to them, as free, moral 
agents, and accountable for their con- 
duct. 

When we speak, therefore, of the 
difference between God’s secret and 
revealed will, we speak of something, 
which has relation to these distinct 
departments of the divine goyern- 
ment. By the secret will of God, we 
mean his purpose; by his revealed 
will, we mean his law. ‘he distine- 
tion has often been recognised undei 
tlie appropriate terms, decretive and 
preceptive will :—the one, involving 
that which God commands men to do, 
the other, that which, on the whole, 
he chooses should be done. 

There is no difficulty in admitting 
this distinction in mere theory. Eve- 
ry man can see the difference between 
the divine purpose and the divine 
law. Nor is there any difficulty in 
adinitting it in fact, in those itistances 
in which the divine purpose and the 
divine law terminate upon the same 
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ham to leave his native country, and 
so to a land that he should tell him 
of, and also intends that he shall go, 
there is no discrepancy between his 
command and his purpose; and 
therefore, we see no difficulty in ad- 
mitting a distinction between them.— 
But the case is altered, when he com- 
mands him to offer up his only son, 
wud designs that he shall not offer him 
up; for here he commands one thing 
aud purposes another; the distinction 
appears to be involv ed in perplexity, 
and we hesitate. 
cannot be denied. Let men doubt or 
disbelieve as they will, it is — still 
true, that God requires by his law, 
wirat he does not secure by his pur- 
pose ; and that he himself secures by 


his purpose, what he forbids men to 


do by his law :—or in other words, 
that he commands men to do, what 
ire purposes shall not be done, and 
forbids to be done, what he purposes 
they shall do. 

It is not difficult to ascertain what 
the divine law requires, and what it 
forbids. Look at the ten commanid- 


ments: They require all that is holy, 
and forbid all that is unholy ;—to- 
yard God,and toward man—to every 
extent, and in every relation—of eve- 


ry kind, and in every form, this Jaw 
commands what is right,and prohibits 
what is wrong. ‘This is God’s ge 
ceptive, or revealed will. Now 
there were no difference between his 
law and his purpose, they would ai- 
ways require the same thing, and Tre 
would determine that his law should 
be universally, and always obeyed. 
4 his law requires universal holiness, 
his purpose would do the same, and 
miankind would be untversally holy. 
i hat the divine purpose is, is in 
most instances hidden from us, until 
disclosed by what actually transpires ; 
hut by adverting to the occurrences of 
ever ¥ day, we Cail See that God h: is 
determined the existence of unnum- 
bered events, which contravene both 
the letter and spirit of his law. No- 
thing is more palpable, than that the 
world is full of sin; and this fact, de- 
)p lorable as it a ippears to us, iS as re- 
ally comprised in the divine purpose, 
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But the fact itself 
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as any other fact of the most desira- 
ble kind. God commanded our first 
parents not to eat of the tree of know!- 
edge ;—this was his revealed wil!— 
his law; but for wise and holy ends, 
he determined they should of if, 
—this was his secret will,—his. pur- 
pose. God commanded Pharach to 
let Israel go, that they might serve 
him: but He had determined he shou! 
not let them go, and ha dened his 
heart,till He had accomplished all Hi: 
purpose. God commanded the chi!- 
dren of Israel, when they had passed 
over Jordan, into the land of Canaan. 

to drive out all the heathen, and dis. 
possess the inhabitants of the land ; 
but it was his purpose that they should 
not all be driven out, and that several 
nations should be left as thorns in 
their sides, as a test of their faithful- 
ness, and designed to expose their 
unfiall htulness. God has commanded 
children to honour their parents; but 
it was his purpose, that Absalom 
should reproach and persecute David. 
God has commanded every man to 
speak truth with his neig hbour; but 
it was his purpose that a lying spirit 
should be in the mouth of the prophets 
who ensnared Ahab. God has com- 
manded men not to kill; but it was 
his purpose that the Jews should ston: 
the Prophets, and kill the Apostles, 
and murder his Son. God comman- 
ded the Jews to repent and believe the 
gospel; butit was his purpose, thatthe 
gospel should prove to them a stone 
of stumbling and reck of offence.—— 
(sod has commanded all men to love 
their neighbour as themselves; but 1! 
was his purpose, that the Egyptian: 
should hate the Israelites; for ** he 
turned their heart to hate his people, 
to deal subtiley with his servants.” — 
God has commanded men not to steal; 
but it is his purpose, that the descen- 
dants of Ishmae! should be a mere 
banditti, and that their hand should 
be against every man, and every man’s 
handagainst them. in aword, God 
has commanded all men to be holy ; 
but it is his purpose, that some suall 
be sintul: he has commanded al! sien 
to be saved, but it is his purpe sc tfat 
some shall be lest. Jn all these im 
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stances, and multitudes more of easy 
recital, we cannot fail to observe a 
deep and broad distinction between 
what God requires and what he pur- 
poses,——between his revealed and se- 
cret will. We may not see how itis; 
but that he has a revealed and secret 
will,—a law and a purpose, and that 
the former often requires what the lat- 
ter prevents,and that the latter secures 
what the former forbids, no reflecting 
mind can question. It is absurd to 
deny an obvious fact. 

Nor let it be hastily asserted, that 
this is incompatible with a_pertect 
sovernment, or that it is insincere and 
dishonest on the part of God, and 
throws his government into confusion. 

In obviating this objection, we have 
only to advert to one or two plain 
principles,of easy demonstration. Here 
let it be remarked in the first place,that 
the law of God respects events in their 
own nature ; but the purpose of God 
respects them in their ultimate conse- 
quences. The law requires what is 
right and prohibits what is wrong, 
considered merely in itself. If one 
action or course of conduct is right, 
and another wrong; the one is forbid- 
den, and the other required. Nor is 
there a deviation from this principle 
in all the precepts and all the prohi- 
bitions of the decalogue. The reveal- 
ed will of God never forbids what is 
right, nor commands what is wrong. 
But the divine law, as such, goes no 
farther. Here its prerogative ceases. 
ft does not enquire, what will, on the 
whole, be for the best; it does not 
ask whether it may not, in some in- 
stances, be more for the divine glory, 
that its precepts should be violated, 
and its prohibitions disregarded :—it 
has no respect to consequences, but 
sinply and uniformly insists on what 
is right. God commanded our first 
parents not to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge, because it was right they should 
have this early test of their obedience. 
God commanded Pharaoh to let Is- 
rael go, because he hada right to their 
service, and Pharaoh had no right to 
restrain them in bondage. God has 
commanded children to honour their 
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parents, and every man to speak truth 
with his neighbour, because it is right 
they should do so. He has required 
all men to love their neighbour as 
themselves, and to repent and believe 
the gospel, and to be universally ho- 
ly, because these are compliances, 
which in themselves, are right, and 
which every enlightened conscience 
must approve. ‘Thus far, the subject 
is plain. There is nothing in his re- 
vealed will which impeaches the puri- 
ty of his character, or the rectitude of 
his government. It is simply a rule 
of action, commanding what is right, 
and prohibiting what is wrong. 

But the purpose, or secret will of 
God, has respect to events, as they 
relate to their natural consequences. 
Ivery action and every event bears 
a distinct relation to two different 
kingdoms ;—they are the constituent 
parts of two worlds ;—they bear a re- 
lation to what is right in itself consid- 
ered, and they bear a relation to what 
is for the best, all things considered. 
‘The one of these kingdoms is under 
the controul of the divine law, and the 
other under the direction of the divine 
purpose. Now, it is possible, that 
many things, which in themselves are 
right, would not be for the best on the 
whole; and on the other hand, that 
many things are on the whole 
for, the best, which in themselves 
are wrong. I say this is possi- 
ble ;—nay, it is certain. The wars 
and bloodshed, the despotism and 
bondage, the subtilty and dishonesty, 
the folly and sin which overspread the 
earth, though in themselves wrong, 
are on the whole for the best. New 1 
there were no other government ex- 
ercised over the world than that of 
law—if there were no secret will—no 
influential purpose, paramount te 
moral obligation; the governmeni oi 
the Most High, would be felt to be de- 
fective. From the exclusion of those 
partial evils which result in a greater 
good, would arise sensible loss and in- 
jury. So that if the ultimate conse- 
quences of violating the law of God in 
any given instance, are ou the whole, 
the source of good, itis not only sush- 
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fiable, but desirable and important, 
that the divine purpose should secure 
those consequences by rendering it 
certain that the law shall be violated. 
But to recur to some illustrations : 
it was wrong for our first parents to 
eat the forbidden fruit, but if the ulti- 
mate consequences of their apostacy 
were to be beyond conception glori- 
ous, it was wise and good m God to 
purpose that they should fall. Tt was 
wrong in Pharaoh notto let Israel go; 
but it was right in God to determine 
that he should keep them, until by 
Pharach’s folly, his own holy name 
should be deciared throughout all the 
earth. Ji was wrong in Jeroboam to 
instigate the revolt of the ten tribes ; 
but it was right in God to purpose 
the revolt, because he had important 
ends to answer by rending the king- 
dom from the legitimate Prince. It 
‘vas wrong in Cyrus to prostrate the 
empire of Babylon; but it was right 
in God to purpose its prostration, be- 
cause it delayed and opposed the es- 
tablishment of a purer and happier 
kingdom. It was wrong in Peter to 
deny, and in Judas to betray, and in 
the Jews to crucify the Lord of glory ; 
but it was right for God to purpose 
the accomplishment of all this, or 
there had been no salvation for a ruin- 
ed world. 

From facts of this nature, it is easy 
to discover, that 8 is the prerogative 
of a perfect government to influence 
by purpose, as well as to command by 
taw; and that in every instance, where 
in the view of the Omniscient God, 
itis on the whole best that his reveal- 
ed will should be disregarded, he 
owes it to himself, to form and carry 
into effect his secret purpose in oppo- 
sition tothe requisitions of his law.— 
There is, therefore, nothing wrong in 
(Jod’s commanding one thing and pur- 
posing another. His law r espects e- 
vents m their own nature, as right or 
wrong; his purpose has nothing to 


do with their moral character in itself 


considered, and has respect to them 
only as they relate to theiy ultimate 
consequences. 

But the subject will be less invely- 
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ed in difficulty, by considering that 
the law, or revealed will of God is 
the rule of our duty, and the pur- 
poses of Gad, the rule by which he 
governs his own conduct. As to what 
they are bound to do and to leave 
undone, men have no other standard 
of ey es than the plain command 
of the One Supreme. Secret things 
do not belong to them; but things 
that are reyealed. The divine pur- 
poses have nothing to do with men as 
the rule of their duty; and in this 
respect, men have nothing to do with 
the divine purposes. The law of 
God treats men as moral agents, and 
not as objects of the divine purpose; 
it views them as the voluntary, active 
subjects of a moral government, and 
not the passive subjects of a divine 
influence and decree. It considers 
them as endued with intellectual and 
moral faculties, and capable of know- 
ing and doing their duty. Thence it 
urges upon them its reasonable and 
unchanging obligations. It is a rule 
of action, which they can neither 
misunderstand nor misinterpret—a 
rule applicable to every character, 
every age, and every condition—a 
rule that does not relax its binds 
ing foree—the sufficient and only 
infallible rule of human _ duty. 
When, therefore, men are about 
to act, they have no-concern with any 
other rule of action. If they honest- 
ly wishto know what to do, this law 
is full and explicit, and is the only 
oracle. It does not belong te them 
to ask, what may be the consequen- 
ces ol doing their duty; all their con- 
cern is to do their duty, and leave the 
consequences with God. It is not 
for them to inquire whether it may 
not be possible to glorify God by their 
disobedience. This is travelling out 
of the record; this is a department 
which belongs to the only wise God. 
They must ask not what God has pur- 
posed that they shall do, or be, but 
what has he revealed as their duty? 
It did not become Adam to enquire 
whether it might not be more for the 
glory of God that he should eat of the 
forbidden tre ee; it did not belong to A- 
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braham to ask, whether, on the whole, 
it would not be better to spare the life of 
Jsaac; it was not for Pharaoh to say, 
‘God does not intend I shall jet Israel 
co, and it is best that his purpose 
should be accomplished ;’ it was not 
the business of the Jews to say, that 
Christ came into the world on pur- 
ose to die, and therefore to crucify 
tum. All their concern, as the sub- 
jects of a righteous moral government, 
all the inquiry they had to make, was, 
What has God commandedr The 
path of obedience is the only path of 
duty, and the path of duty the only 
path of safety in time and in eternity. 
Be it so, that God has purposes 
respecting my future conduct, I do 
not know what they are, and if I did, 
wis law, and not his purpose, is dep 
rule of my duty. *‘* Secret things be- 
iong unto the Lord our God, but those 
*hings whichare rev ealed, belong to us 
and to our children forever, that we 
may do all the words of this law.” 
But on the other hand, while the 
law of God is the rule of our conduct, 
the purposes of God, if 1 may so 
speak, are the rule of his. God has 
a course to pursue as well as man. 
The rule by which he regulates his 
conduct, is different from that by 
which he regulates ours. Ourruleis his 
law; his,is his purpose. He has mark- 
ed out a line of conduct for us, and 
hehas marked outalineof conduct for 
himself; and they are widely different. 


The relations he sustains to himself 


and to us, and to the universe, differ 
ereatly from those which we sustain. 
Ile is the Creator and we are crea- 
tures; he is the Sovereign, and we 
are subjects; he inhabits eternity, we 
are the tenants of time; he fills all 


space, we but a single point; he 
knows all things, we nothing. The 


obligations which God sustains, there- 
lore, are as Ww idely diflerent from our 
obligations, as the relations he sus- 
tains: are hem ours. What would be 
right for him, would be wrong for us; 
and what would be right for us, 
would be wrong for bien, We have 
a — to act only from a regard to his 
av: he has a right to actfrom a re- 
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gard to the good orevil consequences, 
which his agency will produce. [If 
he is a being of unerring wisdom, and 
perfect goodness, the end of all his 
conduct is to produce good, and this 
end must be intimately connected with 
all his purposes; nay, he cannot form 
a purpose which does not maintain 
an invariable tendency to a happy 
issue: and when the mystery of 
(rod shall be perfected, all this will 
be seen, and admired, by every 
holy mind in the universe. — It is 
right, therefore, for God to govern 
his conduct by a rule which cannot 
govern the conduct of his creatures. 
{t he sees that the greatest good will 
result from the universal and perfect 
obedience of ail his creatures, his be- 
nevolent purpose will secure this re- 
sult; but if he sees this will not be 
the case, and that greater good will 
on the whole result from partial diso- 
becience, the same motive which in- 
fluences him in the former case, will 
influence him in the latter, and he 
will adopt the course which is on the 
whole, for the best. When, there- 
fore, he placed our first parents in the 
garden of Eden, his own conduct was 
determined by the certainty of greater 
good resulting from their apostacy, 
than their integrity; and he, there- 
fore, purposed their apostacy. When 
he introduced his only begotten Son 
into the world, his conduct was deter- 
mined by the certainty of greater 
good from his crucifixion, than his 
uninjured return to his Father’s bo- 
som: and it was for this reason his 
determined counsel, that by wicked 
hands, he should be crucified and 
slain. is purposes are founded 
upon principles of the best kind, and 
may well be the rule of conduct to 
any being, who can see as far, and do 
as much, and govern as well, as he. 
God may purpose that men shall do 
wrong ; ‘but it is not wrong in him to 
purpose, but only wrong in them to 
do. He purposes from a good mo- 
tive, and acts agreeably to the great 
end of ail his conduct; they act trom 
a bad motive, and in direct opposition 
to the only and sufficient rule of their 
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duty. His purpose his, and not theirs; 
their act is theirs, and not his. When 
he turned the heart of the Egyptians 
to hate his people, they hated his 
people and not #e, and their hatred 
was wrong; but when he turned their 
heart to hate his people, he didright, 
because he did not hate his people, 
but loved them and intended to make 
the hatred of the /Xgyptians work for 
their good. So it is in every instance 
of the divmeconduct. If men were 
so many deities, they might conduct 
just as God does, and have no other 
rule of conduct than a purpose inde- 
pendent of him, and no other law 
than their own choice. But their 
foundation is in the dust, and they are 
crushed before the moth. His law 
eoverns them; his purpose governs 
him. 

‘These are some of the thoughts we 
have ventured to suggest as the solu- 
tioa of the difficulty, arising from the 
apparent inconsistency between the 


secret and revealed will of God. If 


the revealed will respects events in 
their own nature, and in themselves 
considered, aud the secret will respects 
them in their ultimate consequences, 
and, all things considered, if the re- 
vealed will is the rule of our duty, 
and the secret will the rule by which 
he governs his own conduct; we see 
not why these are not parts of one 
harmonious whole? Sovereignty and 
moral government, here go hand in 
hand. ‘The kingdom of law and the 
kingdom of purpose and agency, 
combine their authority ove r the same 
mind; and while the one holds it the 
passive subject of the best of pur- 
poses, the other leaves it a voluntary 
agent, and forever the creature of ac- 
count. ‘The one is the extended em- 
pire of God’s supremacy; the other 
the definite sphere of the creature’s 
duty. ‘The one belongs to God; 
the other to us. So far from any in- 
consistency therefore, between the 
secret and revealed will of God, 
there is the most delightful consist- 
ency. We see nothing that im- 
peaches him; nothing that dees in- 
justice to his creatures. Rather may 
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we view it as a source of wonder and 
eratulation, that there is one on the 
throne, who, though he always com- 
mands what is right and forbids what 
is wrong, at the same time challenges 
the prerogative to purpose and secure 
whatever is on the whole best, though: 
in itself considered, and apart from 
its consequene es, it can neither be 
desired, nor approved. O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! 

We would say it with diffidence, 
but it has appeared to us, that there 
is some practical adv antage resulting 
from some such view of this subject, 
It is important to see that the sinful. 
ness of man’s conduct is wholly 
chargeable upon himself, and the salu- 
tary consequences of it, to be exclu- 
sively ascribed to God. Nor is this 
thought an unnatural inference from 
what has been said. No man who 
reads the Bible. can fail to see that it 
ascribes the actions of men both to 
men themselves and to God. Joseph 
told his brethren, ** Now therefore, be 
ye notangry with yoursely es, that ye 
sold me into Egypt;? and again he 
told them, * So now, it was not you 
that sent me hither, but God.” Pha- 
raoh is saidto have hardened his own 
heart, and God its said to have hardened 

No doubt both aretrue. With equal 
propriety may all the conduct of men 
be ascribed to themselves and to God; 
to themselves as free and accountable 
agents and the sole authors of their 
conduct; to God, as purposing, and 
influencing, and ‘overruling all their 
conduct for good. Each acts in dil- 
ferent departments; God as_ the 
sovereign of an extended universe, 
man as the subject of a moral govern- 
ment; God as having a reference to 
the ultimate consequences of human 
conduct, man as having a rete re! ice 10 
his conduct as right or wrong in its 
own nature; God as under the influ- 
ence of a secret and holy purpose, 
man as regarding, or disregarding d 
revealed law. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more obvi ious, than that all the 
sinfulness of man’s conductis chargea- 
ble upon himself, and that all the happy 
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consequences of it, are attributable to 
God. What there is of sin, isthe crea- 
ture’s; What there is of good resulting 
from it.is God’s; what there is of trans- 
oression of the revealed will, is the 
creaitre’s, What there is of voluntary 
conformity to the secret will, is God’s; 
Itis the transgression of the revealed 
will on the sinner’s part, that does the 
evil; itis a conformity to the secret 
will on God's part, that does the good. 
‘Che siuner’s conduct is wrath; but it 
is God’s conduct that makes “the 
wrath of man praise the Lord.” In 
all the sin of man, God has in view 
the best end, but the sinner meaneth 
not so, neither in his heart doth he 
think so. The sinner thinks it unto 
evil: but God thinks it unto good. 
Whenever, therefore, 
men is represented as a constituent 
part of the divine purpose, as mani- 
isting the divine glory, and issuing in 
seen or unseen benefit, it is to be ex- 
clusively aseribed to God: but when- 
ever it is represented in connexion 
with a moral government, as the 
transgression of the divine law, it is 
io be exclusively ascribed to them- 
selves. 


‘There is another idea fairly dedu- 


cible trom the general principles of 
this essay, and that is, the fallacy of 


making the divine purposes the rule 
of judgment, 
‘Ehere are those who are led 
ito this error, and from very diflcrent 
motives: some trom their attachment 
to the divine purposes, and some 
from their opposition to them. Both 
rood men ond bad. sometimes plead 
in justification of their own, and the 
Conduct of otier men, that (aod de- 
creed it, and that it ouelt not to be 
d, because it is, on the 
whole, } ‘Si. When Wwe look bg Ya 
upon the past ages of the world, and 
Contem plate the k mis slumber of the 
chareh, over the sins and wees of per- 
ishing millions of our race; when we 
see how much thousands at the pres- 
ent day leave undone, what ought to 
be done; when we look at individual 
Ontssions of duty and commissions 
of sins we ave apt to feel that it is all 


wei. 
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as to the conduct of 
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right enough, because if it had been 
best it should have been otherwise, 
God would so have ordered it. But 
this isa deplorable error; and it is a 
kind of reasoning that will justify all 
the sin that has been committed since 
the first apestacy. ‘The error lies in 
considering the purposes of God as 
the rule of our duty, whereas they 
are merely the rule by which God 
resulates his own conduct. The di- 
vine law isthe rule of our duty; and 
as a rule of action to us, we have 
nothing more to do with the divine 
purpose, than we have with the law of 
the planetary system, or the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. ‘The sim- 
ple enquiry in ascertaining what is 
right and what is wrong, is, W hat 
does the law require? When, there- 
fore,men act from a regard to what 
they suppose to be decreed; or excusé 
their conduct because God decreed it; 
or plead the divine purposes as a bar- 
rier to the discharge of their known 
duty, they prescribe to themselves a 
rule of action which God has not 
prescribed, and neglect and violate the 
only rule he has prescribed. They 
know their masters will and do it not, 
and shall be beaten with many 
stripes. 

We will only add, that it is easy to 
ascertain, from the view which has 
been taken of this Subject, that it is 
easy to ascertain to what extent human 
curiosity ought to be repressed in its 
enquiries into the secret will of God. 
Nothing is more obvious, than that 
the divine purposes are not to be the 
subject of solicitude, or investigation 
as the rule of human conduct. There 
is another view also, in which the 
euriceny of men ought to be sup- 
pressed as to the divine counsels; and 
that ts in presumptuously attempting 
to ascertain what they are. ‘That 
(iod has formed purposes, and that 
they extend to whatever comes to 
pass, is Whatevery man ought to un- 
derstand, and without understanding 
it, he will have no just ideas of the 
divine character, or of the extent and 
excellence of the divine government; 
aud for this end, the doctrine ef the 
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divine purposes ought to be frequent- 
ly brought into view. But we are 
carefully to observe, that it is one thing 
for God to form purposes, and to re- 
veal the fact that he has formed them, 
and another thing to ascertain what 
these purposes are. It does not be- 
long to us to enquire what they are, 
except as they are revealed by pr -ophe- 
cy, and unfolded in the events of eve- 
ry ageand day. Farther we may not 
go; farther is to pry into the ark; 
farther is to be wise above what is 
written. W hen, therefore, we in- 
dulge the spirit of idle curiosity or 
restless solicitude, as to what will be 
on the morrow; when we demand 
who are the elect, and whothe non- 
elect—how large a portiou of man- 
kind are to be saved, and how large 
a portion to be lost; cur heart is pre- 
sumptuous. ‘This is an affair which 
belongs to God. We have nething to 


do, except with our duty: God will 
take care of his own purposes, and 
he will take care of us, if we do ou 
duty. 


Ss, P, 


For the Christian Speet 


On Watchfulness unto Prayer. 


ator. 


Watchfulness is necessary to suc- 
cess in every undertaking ‘The 
warrior must watch the movements of 
the enemy. if he would be ready to 
receive their attack. ‘The mariner 
must watch the stars of heaven. if he 
would steer his ship to its destined 
port. The husbandman raust watch 
the appearances of the weather, if he 
would ensure success to his labours. 
equally necessary is watchfulness to 
the Christian. His path to the 
heavenly world is beset with danger. 
He has subtle enemies to contend 
with; powerful temptation to resist; 
and a treacherous hearito keep. No 
one, without vigilance, ever lived 
conformably to the precepts of the 
gospel; or secured the salvation of 
his own soul. ‘The christian is of 


course, often, exhorted to waich.— 


On Watchfulness unto Prayer. 


{Sepz. 


He is exhorted to watch unto prayer ; 
‘** Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication i in the spirit, and wate: 
ing thereunto with all perseverance.” 

1. Weshould watch the state of our 
own heart. How greatly diversified 
is the christian’s experience ! At or 
time he enjoys the light of the di- 
vine countenance: at another his 
heavenly Father’s face is hid. A: 
one period, he grows in grace: then. 
he loses his first love: and again he 
repents, and does his first works. To- 
day, he rejoices in hope; tomorrow, 
he may be deprived of all comfortable 
assurance. He is visited with mer- 
cies and judgments; and tried by 
prosperity and adversity. Now, the 
path of duty is plain before him; and 
soon. he is in difficulty and doubt. 
At diferent periods, the exercise of 
different graces is more particularly 
called for. Has he experienced the 
divine gooduess? He should be 
thankful. Is he suffering the chas- 
tisements of the Lord? He should be 
humble. Has he sinned? He should 
repent. Is he tempted? He needs 
strength. Is he called to suffer? Te 
needs fortitude. Is he obliged toe 
make sacrifices? He needs self-denial. 
Is he called to undertake difficult and 
dangerous enterprizes? He needs 
faith. In every variety of situation 
in which he is placed, as his wants are 
in some respects peculiar, so his 
prayers should possess a correspond- 
ing peculiarity. But unless he at- 
tends to his situation, he will not know 
it. And though he may continue to 
pray, his rea! wants will not be spread 
before the throne of grace. ‘The 
christian, therefore, must watch /ém- 
self. if he would have his prayers 
such as his situation requires: and as 
this is constantly changing, he must 
Ww atch with all per severance. 

We should) watch the situatiou 
of tty connected with us in the lite. 
To intercede with God tor our friends, 
is obviously our duty. And if we 
take a lively interest in their welfare, 
we shall not always be satisfied wit th 
desiring God, in some general expres- 
sion, to bless them: but there will be 
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times when we shall discriminate 
among them, and pray for them ac- 
cording to their particular situations 
and circumstances. ‘The christian pa- 
rent, forexample, sedulously watches 
the state of his children. He ob- 
serves their different characters and 
circumstances, considers their trials, 
and enquires into the peculiar tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed. The 
knowledge which he thus acquires, 
gives shape and complexion to his 
prayers. When he prays for them 
collectively, he confines himself to 
such particulars as concern them all. 
And when he prays for some one of 
them, he is guided by the circumstan- 
ces which concern him individually. 
His watchfulness unto prayer for his 
children, is incessant. It lasts while 
life lasts, and with his expiring breath 
he commends them to that God who 
exercises a peculiar care over the 
seed of the righteous. Sucha parent 
was Job. He sedulously, anxiously 
watched the conduct of his children. 
and when he had reason to fear that 
they had sinned against God, he sent 
for them and sanctified them, and of- 
fered burnt offerings according to the 
number of them all. This he did 
=. 

. We should watch the state of 
anus Although we are forbidden 
to set our affections upon earthly ob- 
jects, christian benevolence requires 
that we take an interest in the suc- 
cessive events which take place in so- 
ciety. For these events not only pro- 
duce a change in the affairs of this 
world, and determine the worldly 
prosperity of idividuals and commu- 
nities, but they exert an important in- 
fluence upon that kingdom = of 
righteousness which God has estab- 
lished. "Phe consistent christian is 
necessarily a patriot; and one of 
the ways in which he faithfully serves 
his country, is by the presentation of 
prayers for her prosperity. This is 
made his duty by an apostle; * I ex- 
hort therefore, that first of all, suppli- 

cations, preyers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks be made for all men, 
lor kings and for ail that are in au- 
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thority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty.” With this exhortation the 
christian complies. He always finds 
a place in his petitions for blessings 
upon his country. How much of her 
prosperity is the fruit of these inter- 
cessions, a thoughtless world little 
considers: 


‘¢ Perhaps she owes 

Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming 
spring, 

And plenteous harvest, to the pray’r he 
makes, 

Whe-:, Isaac like, the solitary saint 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And Ey on her, who thinks not for her, 
self.” 


But if it is the duty of the christian 
to pray for his fellowmen, amon 
whom his lot in life is cast, and if his 
prayers may have an important influ- 
ence upon their temporal and eternal 
interests, he should watch thereunto 
with all perseverance. He should 
diligently acquaint himself with the 
existing state and true interests of the 
community. He should take pains 
also to inform himself of that series of 
events which is constantly taking 
place in society. Is any important 
public object attempted? He should 
know it, that he may pray for its suc- 
cess. Is any error beginning to pre- 
vail? He should know it, that he 
may pray thatthe minds of men may 
be guarded against its reception. Is 
any vice becoming common? He 
should know it, that he may pray for 
its suppression. 

4. We should watch the state of 
the Church. Although the faithful- 
ness of God is pledged to defend his 
Chureh, he has not promised to visit 
it at any given time, nor in any given 
place, with increasing, or even with 
continued prosperity. Sometimes, it 

comprises immense mult tude ; 
and sometimes it is reduced to an in- 
significant nuinber. Zion at one time, 
appears weak and defenceless : at an- 
other, she is terrible as an ariny with 
banners. At one time her +vends 
possess influence ; at another, they are 
regarded as the filth of the earth. 


an 
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Yo-day, they enjoy peace; to-mor- 
row, they may be “compelled to flee 
before the sword of persecution, and 
take refuge in dens and caves of the 
earth. But whatever may be the out- 
ward condition of the church, she is 
ever dear to the sincere christian. He 
fakes an interest in every thing that 
¢oneerns her. Forget her he cannot. 
iler image is ever present to his mind; 
and her interests ever dear to his 
heart. If he is ever fervent and im- 
portunate in his supplications, it is 
for Zion. And ought he not, rather 
sheuld [ say, will he not, wateh t!:cre- 
unto with all perseverance ? Will he 
not notice every vicissitude which she 
is called to undergo?) Will he not be 
attentive to the minutest things that 
affect ber wellarer And will not lus 
prayers for Zion be the prayers of 
one who is acquainted with her eou- 
dition, her dangers, and her inter- 


~~ 


ests : 


5. We should watch the signs of 


ihe times. ‘The prophecies of serip- 
ture embrace every portion of time ; 
end althouch they were not design ied 
to enable us to foresee iuture events, 
ti is undeniable, that the prominent 
events recorded in prophecy, are rep- 
resented as preceded by certain signs : 
and when we see these signs, we nay 
know that the events to which they 
point, @re near. LS ie prophecies 
whic h chiefly engag 
wankind at the present day, are those 
which relate to the destruction of An- 
tichrist, the complete conversion of 
the Gentile world, and the restoration 
nerally, those 
which relate to the events which shall 
ode the ushering ne of the yrenie 
um. Th period, 
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rapidly 


re perhaps the 

Bible Societies, which are 
hastening the un hen every indi- 
vidual of our own race shall ht rave the 
Bible in his hands, and in a language 
which he undersiands; Missionary 
Societies, Which causes many to run 
io and fro, and knowledge to be awyeat- 
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> the attention of 
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which are training up pious young rifew 
to fill the churches that become vacant. 
and to carry the gospel to the hea- 
thea; Sabbath School Societies, by 
me ans of which, our youth are train- 
ed upto be a seed to serve the Lord. 

{ might proceed to mention the lib. 
erality which pervades the christian 
public—the general prevalence of a 
spirit of prayer among christians for 
the advancement of the cause of truth 
and holiness—the increasing union 
and harmony among good men and 
the increasing broadness of the line 
of <listinction which divides the sup- 
porters of truth from the supporters of 
jalsehood, the servauts of God from 
the servants of Baal. But T shall not 
enlarge on these topics; choosing te 
say no more than is necessary to lay 

foundation for my argument. It 
will at once be perceived by those who 
are conversant with the prophecies of 
scripture, that the facis mentioned 
are indications of the anproach of that 
happy period to which the people of 
God have ever looked forward with 
the deepest interest. It must be obvi- 
ous also to those who understand the 
nature and design of prayer, that the 
various exertious which are made to 
evangelise the world, should be ac- 
companied by the prayers of chris- 
tians. I will yet for this be enquir 
ed of by the house of Jacob, to do it 
for them,” is subjoined to a promise 
comprising the principal blessings te 
be bestowed upon the church under 
the christian dispensation. Ought not 
every christian then to watch tie 
signs of the tines, and trace their ac 
cordance with the sure word of proph: 
ecy > It was this that enabled the 
writer of the cii Psalm to say, “ Thou 
shalt arise, and have mercy upon Z- 
on; for the time to favour her, yee 
ihe set time is come: tor thy ser- 
vanis take pleasure in her stones, and 
favour the dust thereof.” 

Watchlulness unio prayer, is reé- 
commended by a variety of consider 
ations. 

The design of prayer is by Be 
means atiained, when we pray with: 
out taking into. consideration ihe er 
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cumstances in which we are placed: 
or our wants are particular and defi- 
nite: nor is it true that any one prayer, 
er any collection of prayers, 1s alway 
suitable. Our circumstanees vis 
endlessly; and our prayers in order 
to be appropriate, must vary with our 
aircumstances. But when we watch 
unto prayer, our prayers exhibit, not 
only an outline, but a perfect picte re, 
with all its varieties of shade and col- 
our. Every prayer is adapted to the 
circumstances under which it is efler- 
ed. Such, in a peculiar manner are 
the prayers recorded in scripture.— 
Witness the prayer of Solomon at the 
dedication of the temple—the prayer 
ef Nehemiah, when he heard of the 
desolations of Jerusalem—the prayer 
of Daniel for the restoration of the 
Jews—David’s penitential Psalm— 
his other Psalms, 
Psalms generally, together with the 
various other prayers interspersed 
throughout the werd of God. 

This practice has a tendency to 
—_ us sincere in our pravers. It 
's a remark of which all public speak- 
ers will acknowledge the force, that 
seneral expressions make but little 
impression upon the mind, and that 


ihey must descend to particulars, if 


ihey would gain attention. But the 
cemark is equally applicahle to the ef- 
ject of prayer upon our own minds. 
if we confine ourselves to some gene- 
ral expressions, we shall repeat them 
with very little thought. But we can- 
not inform ourselves of particulars, 
and introduce them into prayer with- 
out having our attention fixed. We 
may daily ask of God, that we may 
crow in grace, without affixing any de- 
(mite meaning to our request; and 
even without being conscious of what 
we say. But 
watching unto prayer, we at one time 
pray that we may be enabled to resist 

| particular temptation; at another, 
that we may be prepared for some ex- 
pected trial ; and at another, that we 
may overcome a besetting sin, we 
shall know what we say; and not 
only so, we shall be engaged and in 
Lamest, 
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If we would habitually offer the ef- 
feetual fervent prayer of the righteous 
man that availeth much, we must 
watch thereunto with all persever- 
ance. If for example, I'take no pains 
to inform myself of the state of ‘Zion, 
it is net possible for me totake a very 
tively interest in her welfare. No 
object comes distinctly before my 
mind ; and of course my feelings are 
not particularly excited. But when 
by enquiry, I learn the state of ‘Zion, 
the fire of sympathy is kindled in my 
bosom; I rejoice, I mourn, I hope, { 
fear. Witha heart alive to her inter- 
ests, IT approach the throne of grace, 
and pour out my soul im prayer. 

We must watch unto prayer, if we 
would obtain the assistance of the 
Spirit. If we pass heedlessly along, 
we shali not know how to pray for 
ourselves, for our ieee, for the com- 
munity, for the church, or for man- 
kind. And we have no reason to ex 
pect that the Spirit will help the in- 
firmities of those, who do not endeav- 
our by the use of suitable means, to 
remove them themselves. 


(5 2 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
Exposition ef John iii. 8. 

The agency of the Holy Spirit in 
renewing the heart, is compared by 
our Lerd to the operations of the 
wind. It will be the object of the 
following remarks to specify some 
points of resemblance between them. 

The wind is invisible. Although 
it sometimes produces astonishing ef 
fects, yet it is itself an invisible aveni 
—so also is the Spirit. * Phe kine 
dom of God, cometh not with ob- 
servation, for the kinedom of God is 
within you.” 

2. There are some things respect- 
ing the wind which are inexplicable. 
H’e hear the sound thereof, but can- 
not tell whence it cometh, nor whithe: 
it goeth. Notwithstanding all the 
improvements which have been made 
in the study of natural philosophy, 
there are many phe omens resnectipg 
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the wind which it is impossible to ex- 
plain; so there are some things inex- 
plicable respecting the operations of 
the Spirit. We cannot explain the 
particular manner in which it operates 
in changing the heart. The nature 
of the change produced may -be de- 
scribed, but the manner in which it ts 
effected, lies beyond human research. 

3. The wind is governed by no 
known, fixed laws. It has no uniform 
course, and no certain calculations can 
be made respecting its operations. 
There are some things in the natural 
world which move on in a stated or- 
der, and calculations can be made 
concerning them witha great degree 
of certainty. ‘Thus we conclude with 
assurance, that the sun will rise 
to-morrow as it rose to-day; that au- 
tumn will succeed summer, and win- 
ter, autumn. But there is no such 
stated order respecting the operations 
of the wind. We cannot determine 
from its course to-day, what will be 
its course to-morrow. So it is with 
the operations of the Spirit. There 
is no uniform method—no stated or- 
der of operation by which we can de- 
termine, from what has taken place, 
what will take place. For instance: 
because one man of a particular 
character and particular disposition 
has been renewed, we cannot calcu- 
late with assurance, that another man 
of the same character and the same 
disposition, will be renewed: or be- 
cause one person under particular 
circumstances, has been born again, 
we cannot hence conclude with cer- 
tainty, that another person, under the 
same circumstances,will be born again. 
No certain calculations can be made 
frem the means which are blessed at 
one time, as to what means will be 
blessed at another time. The same 
means which, at one time, are by the 
Spirit’s agency, made efficacious to 
the salvation of many; may be used 
at another time without the least salu- 
tary effect. ‘The same sermon, by 
means of which, hundreds in one 
congregation have been  pricked 
in the heart; may be preached in 
another and not be the means of con- 
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viction to one. Norcan we calculate 
from the degree of light and comfort 
which one renewed person experien- 
ces, what will bethe hght and com- 
fort which another renewed person 
will experience. Where a_ saving 
change is effected, the nature of the 
change, it is true, is essentially the 
same in all; but the manner in which 
it is effected, and the circumstances 
attending it, are, like the changes of 
the wind, endlessly variable. 

4. “ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth.” It is subject to no human 
controul. It goes wherever the au- 
thor of nature is pleased to send it. 
** So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” God acts as a sovereign 
in the bestowment of his saving 
erace, that is, he bestows it on whom 
he pleases. This is a prominent sen- 
timent of the text alluded to; and it 
is a sentiment abundantly inculcated 
in other parts of the Bible. ‘* There- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy.” ‘The motives by which 
Godis influenced in renewing the hearts 
of sinners, are all from himself. * Of his 
own will, bezat he us with the word ot 
truth.” “Who hath saved us, and 
called us with a holy calling, not ac- 
cording to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which 
were given us in Christ Jesus before 
the world began.” ‘There is nothing 
in those who are made the subjects ot 
renewing grace, which can be a sufli- 
cient reason why they are selected in 
preference to others ; for they in com- 
mon with others, deserve nothing but 
wrath. ‘They are not renewed be- 
cause they have complied with any 
condition to entitle them to this privi- 
lege; for previously to this change, 
they have done nothing upon which 
God can look with approbation. 
‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” ‘So then, they that are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” ‘The 
only satisfactory reason which can be 
assigned, why one sinner is renewed 
and not another, is the reason which 
our Lord himself assigned, “ Even 
so father, for sg it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 
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5, There is another point in which 
the operations of the Spirit resem- 
ble those of the wind. Although 
the wind is invisible, and we can- 
not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth; yet its effects are 
clearly discernible. We hear the 
sound thereof. We feel its refreshing 
breezes, and its piercing blasts. We 
see the forests bend before it, and the 
sturdy oaks prostrated by its power. 
So the effects of the Spirit’s agency are 
discernible. They are felt in the 
heart, and venta in the lite—they 
are felt by the convicted sinner, when 
he is pricked in the heart. ‘Tinney 
are felt by the christian, when his 
heart is warmed with love, and cheer- 
ed with consolation. ‘They are seen 
when the solemnity of death is seated 
upon the countenances of a whole as- 
sembly, and when proud, obstinate 
sinners are prostrated at the foot of 
the cross. By the Spirit’s agency 
the word of Godis made * quick and 
powertul, sharper than any two edged 
sword, piercing evento the dividing 
asunder of the soul and spirit, the 
joints and the marrow,” and becomes 
like **the fire and the hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces.” By 
the transforming influence of the 
spirit, man is made a new creature— 
the heart of stone is taken away, and 
a new heart given. What he once 
loved, he now hates. Whathe once 
hated, he now loves. He has new 
views, new desires, new joys, new 
sorrows, new motives—* Old things 
are passed aw ‘ay, and all things are 
become new.” A complete trans- 
formation of moral character is ef- 
fected. The enemy becomes a friend; 

and the proud rebel, a humble suppli- 
anut—the scorner sues for mercy—the 
tongue of the blasphemer is employ- 
ed to pray and praise—the proud man 
becomes humble—-the passionate, 
meek-—the revengeful, forgiving—the 
cruel, merciful. The lion is changed 
into the lamb, and the vulture into 
the dove. Andare effects like these 
produced, and can they not be dis- 
cerned? As well might the tempest 
‘var and not be heard; and spread 
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desolation through the fields, and its 
effects not be seen. No—“We speak 
that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen.” ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” **O, that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness and his won- 
derful works to the children of men.” 


R. T. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
a 


Sir, 

[x the fifth number of the Specia- 
tor, | noticed a few remarks of A. Z, 
“on the duties of the iable.” As he 
justly observes, we have reason to be- 
lieve that some “professing chris- 
tians,”’ live in the total, and many in 
the partial neglect, of giving thanks 
at the table, io the great Provider of 
all our temporal and spiritual bless- 
ings. The neglect of this important 
duty is highly derogatory to the chris- 
tian professor, and almost, if not en- 
tirely, incompatible with the nature 
of true religion. Where love to God 
exists in the heart, it will manifest it- 
self on the reception of those bless- 
ings, which are given for the support 
of our temporal, or spiritual existence 
and comfort. 

To give thanks at the table fo: 
food is unquestionably a duty incum- 
bent on all. . ‘L. observes: “ The 
christian spectator must have fre- 
quently observed, this neglect at tea, 
or supper, even when clergymen have 
been present, in families where a bles- 
sing is regularly asked, and thanks 
returned, both at breakfast and din- 
ner.” 

Though { have observed, that } 
deem it reprehensible to neglect giv- 
ing thanks at tea, as well as at al’ 
other meals, yet I must beg leave to 
enquire, what can be intended by the 
technical term “ returning thanks ? 
a term which does not occur with re- 
gard to meals, either in the old o 
new testament. 

I would further ask ,where shall we fin 
either precept or example, for return: 
ing thanks after any meal? Some, | 
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presume, will startle at the idea, that 
3t is not contained in the scriptures. 

1. Let us examine the example of 
our blessed Saviour. John vi, 11. 
« And Jesus took the loaves; and 
when he ( Eucharistesas ) had given 
thanks, he distributed to the discip‘es 
and the disciples te them that were 
set down. When they were filled 
he said unto his disciples, gather, up 
the fragments.” 

The same account is recorded by 
each of the Evangelists. 

In other relations of the same thing 
with regard to the five loaves, our 
translators have rendered the passage, 
Jesus took the five loaves, and look- 
ing up to heaven he blessed &c.— 
(Eulogese) which signifies both ben- 
edicere et agere gratias, according 
to Schrevelius. But be this as it 
may there is no account recorded in 
scripture, where Christ gave or re- 
turned thanks after eating. 

2. We will examine the practice 
of the apostles, Acts xxvii, 53. * Paul 
besought them to take some meat,” 
* and when he liad thus spoken, he 
took bread, and ( Eucharistese) gave 
thanks to God, in presence of them 
all ;” again,1 Cor. xiv, 16. “ How 
shall the unlearned say amen at thy 
giving of thanks.” 

Here we find the example of Christ 
imitated. Thanks were given to God 
previously to the participation of the 
food. And we hear nothing of re- 
turning thanks afier eating. “ They 
arose and cast the wheat into the sea,” 
and with Christ; ‘ they gathered up 
the fragments.” Doubtless Paul par- 
took, with a thankful heart, and arose 
with a thankful heart. “So should we 
all. But why be wise above what ts 
written? Why institute ceremonies 
which Christ and his discipleg never 
practised ? 

At the celebration of the Lerd’s 
supper; the protestant churches all 
practise according to our Saviour’s 
example and direction, viz. Luke xxii, 
19. “He took bread and = gave 
thanks, and brake, &c.” also he 
took the cup and gave thanks, and af- 
terward sang a hymn and went out. 
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No return of thanks is mentioned,— 
none is now practised by the churels- 
es. But why imitate Christ in one 
meal and not in another, when his ex- 
ample is exactly similar in every in- 
stance threughout the New Testament. 

It is certainly as important to re. 
turn thanks alter the Lord’s supper,ag 
after any supper whatever. The sub- 
ject is unquestionably, more impor- 
tant, and ought to excite in us the 
highest sense of gratitude, and solem- 
nity. It is sometimes remarked that 
“there is no danger of our giving 
thanks too much ;” as a justification 
of formally giving thanks after meals. 
If this is of any weight, it is of equal 
weight with respect to the Lord’s sup- 
per. But if what is enjoined by A. 
4“. were necessary or expedient, why 
has not oir Saviour in his word left 
us some example? ‘They could have 
imagined as well as we,that there was 
no danger of being too thankful, and 
have practised accordingly. 

The only seemingly rational ob- 
jection to my argument, is contained 
im Deut. viii, 10th. “ Whea thou hast 
eaten and art full, then shalt thou 
bless the Lord thy God, for the good 
land which he hath given thee.” 
But this passage should have no 
weight in the present case. In the 
first place, the verse will admit a very 
diflerent renderiug,viz. Wheu mya 
(laudasti) thou hast praised thy God 
Jehovah and then hast eaten and feas- 
ted in the good land which he hath 
given thee; beware that thou torget 
not the Lord thy God in not keeping 
his commandments, &c. ‘The word 
nya’ hast praised is before 
the word IDV hast feasted, in the 
order of the words. 

No mention is made of returning 
thanks, let it be rendered as it may ; 
and even admitting for a moment the 
common translation to be correct, It 
was merely a command given to the 
Jews, to remember to bless God for 
the land of Canaan, which they should 
afterwards inhabit; that they must 
not be so elated with their new and 
fruitful possessions, as to be unmind- 
ful of what the Lord had done for 
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them, in delivering them from the 
land of Egypt, and in conducting 
them, forty years, through the wilder- 
ness. But even admitting all that can 
be possibly derived from the words, 
thanks, or praise, or blessing, was 
only to be mentioned ence at their 
meals; and as this was under the 
Levitical law, and we have no exam- 
ple or precept elsewhere recorded ; 
jt cannot here be urged. 

Tam far from desiring, to prevent 
thanksgiving to God for favours re- 
ceived ; but earnestly wish “ that all 
men, every where, would lift up holy 
hands, withou: wrath and doubting.” 
‘The blessings we receive in this land, 
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are, we should imagine, sufficient to 
inspire every heart with thanksgiving ; 
and it is incumbent onus “ to pray 
without ceasing; to be ready and 
watching for the coming of our Lord.” 
Nevertheless, I cannot see the propri- 
ety of instituting rites and ceremonies, 
of which Christ has set us no exam- 
ple. His practice was to give thanks 
before eating. ‘The same was the ex- 
ample of Paul. Why not imitate 
them? “‘ We are not heard for our 
much speaking,” nor commended for 
our neglect of speaking at all. Our 
only rule of conduct in all things 
should be derived from the word of 
God. L. HH. 
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ta the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


IR, 

CONSIDERABLE attention has, of 
ite, been attracted to the question, 
whether war, under any circumstan- 
ces, is consistent with the christian re- 
ligion; and it must be confessed that 
no enquiry has higher claims to the 
serious consideration of christians, or 
is of greater practical importance to 
the world. 

Plain as the subject may seem in its 
reference to the feelings and conduct 
af men, it is yet embarrassed by dif- 
ficulties in theory, which, so far as I 
know, have not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Among these, none, perhaps, are 
nore prominent, or more formidable, 
than such as are inferred from certain 
principles of the ancient dispensation, 
and from the wars, actually waged by 
the Israelites, at the command of God. 

i beg, through the medium of your 
paces, to submit the following obser- 
vations, in hope that they may throw 
some light upon this part of the gen- 
tral subject, or at least give occasion 
of the labours of some abler pen. 

_ [tis objected to the pacific system, 
‘at under the Jewish dispensation, 


wars were divinely sanctioned; and 
therefore must, at present, be allowa- 
ble in certain cases. 

My object is to show, that the wars 
referred to afford no argument in jus- 
tification of any other wars ancient or 
modern. 

The objection er argument from 
the old testament, may be concisely 
stated thus : As just war was author- 
ised by Divine Ordinances, under the 
Jewish dispensation, upon principles 
necessarily consistent with the moral 
law, and as that law is incorporated 
into the christian system,it follows that 
just and necessary war is admitted 
and not abolished by the gospel.” 

The whole force of this argument 
results from the fact, that under cer- 
tain circumstances war has been au- 
thorized by the command or ordinan- 
cesofGod. But it does not appear 
that wars generally, were thus author- 
ized, or even such as men might think 
just and necessary; but only some 
particular wars which were pointed 
out and expressly commanded. ‘These 
indeed, were such as men, left to act 
for themselves, can hardly call just or 
necessary; that isnot allowable for any 
purposes which men have a right to 
seek at their ewn discretion. Not 
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only were they, for the most part, 
strictly offensive, but they were wars 
of ¢ conquest and extermination; and 
im short, were the means by which Je- 
hovah inflicted vengeance upon cer- 
tain nations, for their crimes against 
Him, when the measure of their iniqui- 
ty was full. He employed the Israel- 
ites as executors of his wrath, as on 
other occasions he employed angels, 
or the elements. 

But wars for these purposes are not 
now considered justifiable. Men can- 
not plead an express command for 
them; and they have no right to pun- 
ish nations for their sins against God. 
Nor can I find any evidence that those 
wars of the Jews, which did not fall 
under the express commands referred 
to, and were not waged against the 
devoted nations, ever met the Divine 
approbation; but rather the contrary 
may be gathered from their discomfi- 
iures and captivities. 

But if nations have a right to wage 
wars, because, under certain circum- 
stances, wars were allowed—nay 
commanded, and therefore cannot be 
inconsistent with the moral law; it 
must follow, upon the same grounds, 
that they have a right to put men to 
death for matters of opinion, which, 
under the same circumstances was al- 
lowed and commanded, and in like 
manner must be supposed to be au- 
thorized by the Gospel. 

Moreover, if the wars in which the 
Israelites were commanded to engage, 
are to be taken as examples of such 
as are just and necessary, what kind 
of wars shall we condemn? On what 
grounds can we object to wars of in- 
yasion, and indiscriminate slaughter ? 
In view of the principles upon which 
nations are now, by many, supposed 
to be at liberty to act, it may with 
propriety be asked, “ Was it just and 
necessary that the Israelites should, 
from a distant country, invade nations 
to whom they were strangers and for- 
eigners, exterminate their inhabitants, 
and take possession of their cities and 
lands, showing no mercy to captives, 
and continuing to harrass and destroy 
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such as remained, for centuries after 
the invasion?” ‘This surely must 
be affirmed, if the argument from those 
wars is substantial; and it must fol. 
low, that the invaded nation can have 
no right to resist and fight in self de- 
fence, for a war cannot be just and 
necessary upon both sides. 

Thus are the two principal argu- 
ments tor war directly opposed to 
each other. If to invade be justifia- 
ble, resistance for self-defence cannot 
be so. If we disallow invasion, the 
Jewish wars can be no example for 
us ; and their having been authorized 
and commanded, can avail us no- 
thing. 

I see not then but that we must believe, 

that those wars were commanded for 
reasons which were peculiar to the 
economy of government under which 
the Jews were placed, and which can 
exist only in a ‘Theocracy, where the 
Supreme Being is at the same time 
the moral and civil governor, the ob- 
ject of religious homage as the invisi- 
ble God, and of civil obedience as 
Chief Magistrate. Sustaining these 
relations, He, as Magistrate, exercis- 
ed the prerogative of punishing for 
moral offences, and employed for that 
purpose, such agents, as seemed fit to 
his wisdom. And in pursuance of 
this economy, it was unquestionably 
as consistent with natural justice or 
the moral law, to inflict punishment 
upon the guilty in this life, for their 
sins against him, as it is to visit them 
with that punishment in the life to 
come. But no iuference, as a rule of 
man’s conduct, can be derived from 
the exercise of that prerogative in éi- 
ther case. 

It is apparent then, that wars for 
conquest, extermination, and punish 
ment of sins against God, must now be 

allowed as just, necessary and right ; 
or those wars of the Israelites, which 
met the Divine approbation, were wa- 
ged, and were justifiable only upon 
principles peculiar to their economy; 
and inapplicable to any government 
but an absolute Theocracy. 

Lut it may be necessary to show: 
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‘n this place, that the Jews themselves 
were not authorised to wage war at 
discretion. 

i. From the very nature of the 
Theocracy, the exercise of discretion 
on the part of the people, in such af- 
‘airs at least, was precluded ; and this 
as well by the character of the Magis- 
trate, as by the particular ends to be 
answered by the Institution. ‘To make 
war at diseretion, were treason agaimst 
the civil Mead of that Economy.— 
They, therefore, were not left to infer 
authority from circumstances ef ne- 
cessity, nor to justify their fighting 
npou grounds of human policy; but 
were directed by express divine com- 
mand. 

. In the wars which they were 
commanded to wage, they were left 
at no discretion, either as to engaging 
‘iu them or not, or as to the extent to 
which they should prosecute them.— 
Neither were they at liberty to accept, 
or reject auxiliaries, as they pleased. 
Hence when they ventured to inter- 
yose their diseretion, they were cen- 
sured and puuished for it, as for other 
flagrant sms against God. They that 
came not up to the * belp of the Lord,’ 
‘& these instances, were cursed. 

. They were often cominanded to 
ight, and did fight witl success, when 
their discretion would have dictated a 
contrary course, every human prebe- 
vility being against them: aad that 
roo with against whom they 
had ne pound of quarrel, except in 
the capacity of executors of Gad’s 
displeasure. Sometimes they demur- 
ied and remonstrated, and were re- 
buked or chastised. 

The truth is, that the controversy 
inall the wars commanded, was not 
between the Jews and other nations, 
such; but between Jehovah and 
such idolatrous people, the measure 
of whose iniquity was full. Hence 
the vie tory was fitly ascribed to the 
Lord, whether accomplished by ma- 
“y, or hy few; and hesce also the 
reason of the frequent and astonishing 
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‘aterpasitions of his power, and of 


‘us employing the agency of angels, 
and of the elements. 
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To suppose that Jehovah, in the. 
administration of that economy, so 
made war, or commanded it, as to set 
an example, which would authorize 
the heads of other nations to do the 
like at discretion, is to sappose all 
governments str ictly Theocratical, and 
w.. governors at liberty to punish mMo- 
ral offences with retributive justice, 
and to wage offensive and extermina- 
ting wars. 

Again.—TI think it will appear, that 
the fact that these wars of the Jews, 
which were commanded, were con- 
sistent with the moral law, i is by no, 
means in favour of the wars of any 
other nation, noreven of any othex 
wars of the Jews themselves. 

1. Tecatse the moral law does not 
prescribe rules of proceeding for the 
Supreme being, nor tmply, that, con- 
sistently with his nature, he may nov 
do things which would be the highest 
impiety in men, and command things 
to be done by amen, which they could 
not take up of themselves without the 
utmost presumption and guilt. What- 
ever he commands, is doubtless con- 
sistent with the moval law; but x 
does not follow, that the same things 
can be done cousistenthy with that 
law, without his specific command.— 
The instances are numerous, where 
he,as head ef the ‘Pheocracy, com- 
manded men to do things, which are. 
meonsistent with their moral obliga- 
tions, and with the moral law, under. 
other circumstances. ‘That oi oflen- 
sive and exterminating wars, is one, 
Most ef the capital punishments, un- 
der that econonsy. if not all of them, 
are in the same class ;—as putting to 
death for breach of the Sabbath, for 
ilf treatment of parents, idolatry, vio- 
latian of the marriage vaws, and oth- 
ers. 

It is not in the nature of the mo- 
ral Jaw to give liberty, or authority, 
or Giscretion to lis subjects, but to 
prohibit certain things, and enforce 
certain duties, without qualification 
in either case, wee, if the com- 
mand to woge wars, and wars of the 
most terrible Kind, be not a part ol 
the mora! law iteelf its beine consis 
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tent with that law, does not help the 
argument. 

3. The Jews themselves, while 
they continued to fear God, appear to 
have supposed that war was not con- 
sistent with their moral obligations 
without a Divine command ; and that 
they were not at liberty to wage it, 
and could not do so, without reference 
to God, and obtaining his authority. 
See 1 Sam. xxiii, 4. Deut. i, 42. Judg- 
es, i, 1, and xx, 18. 

The obvious conclusion is, that 
those ordinances which  authoriz- 
ed and required the Israelites to make 
war, were limited in their obligation, 
and had no relation to any other peo- 
ple of those or later times. The com- 
mands specified what was to be done, 
named those who were to be destroy- 
ed, and gave no further liberty; but 
made it as much a sin to go beyond 
the precise thing enjoined, as to fall 
short of it. 

It may be remarked, that the deca- 
togue is not incorporated into the 
christian system altogether, as it stood 
in the Mosaic code, for its tempo- 
ral sanctions, or penalties, are now 
abrogated. Yet it is somewhat 
extraordinary, that, while the first 
seven commands were, in that code, 
equally penal, and by common con- 
sent the penalty of six of them is sup- 
posed to be rescinded by the christian 
dispensation, it should be assumed 
that the penalty of the other is retain- 
ed, though the gospe 1 gives no author- 
ity for the exception. 

It ery from the preceding ob- 
servations, that the incorporation of 
the ear law into the christian system, 
proves nothine in favour of waging 
wars in general, or of any particular 
wars, since that law itself does not en- 
join or authorize wars of any kind. 

Thus I think it clear, that the right 
of making war, or of etgasing in any 
war, offensive or defensive, when not 
specifically commanded, was never 
delezated to the children of Israel, and 
that to adduce their wars, in justifica- 
tion of those of any other peo ple, is 
mt more proper, thun to cite fur this 
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purpose the destruction of the world 
by a deluge, of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah by fire from heaven, or of the As. 
syrian hosts by the sword of an an- 
cel. It surely, then, was not necessa- 
ry that Christianity should, ina for- 
mal manner, repeal, what no antece- 
dent revelation had authorized, name- 
ly, the right of nations to wage war 
without an express command from 
God. 

If the ground be changed to the 
right of self defence, as prior to all 
laws, it is seen above, that this right 
was denied in the most extreme cases, 
those of violent aggression, and indis- 
criminate slaughter; in those very 
wars which were undertaken at the 
command of God. It remains, there- 
fore, for the abettors of this position to 
show that wars may be just and right 
on both sides, and that the Canaanites 
were justifiable in their resistance. 

Now if these views be correct, we 
may perceive the harmony in the pe- 
culiar features of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, the whole scope of which man- 
ifests the impropriety of reasoning 
from the government of the Israelites, 
to that of any other people. 

1. The Jews were separated from 
all other nations, and governed in an 
extraordinary way, that the knowl- 
edge and worship of the one true God 
might be preserved in the midst of an 
idolatrous world, until the advent of 
the Messiah. 

The chief object being religion, 
the civil affairs were made subordinate 
to that; and the end being the intro- 
duction of a better and more glorious 
dispensation, the whole economy was 
made typical of that. ‘The adminis- 
tration of the Theocracy typified the 
spiritual government of the church by 
the Mediator and King of Zion— 
whence it is said of David, that he sat 
upon the throne of the Lord; and 
of Christ, that he was raised up to sit 
upon the throne of David. The tem- 
poral penalties inflicted on men for 
their sins against God, typified the 
spiritual and eternal sanctions of the 
gospel; and so of other things. 
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3. Not only were the particular 
provisions of this economy typical ; 
but the country which the ‘Tribes 
were destined to inhabit, was made a 
type of the spiritual Canaan of Chris- 
tianity; Jerusalem, of heaven; Mount 
Zion, of the throne of God. That 
land, therefore, was to be cleared of 
the abominations that polluted it, in 
token of the holiness and purity of 
heaven. 

4. Pursuant to this design, the in- 
habitants of Canaan, having filled up 
the measure of their iniquity, were 
doomed to destruction ; and were cut 
off at the command of God. 

The extraordinary nature and cir- 
cumstances of this proceeding, are 
sufficient to evince that it was essen- 
tially different from all other wars 
and conquests. In the destruction of 
the human race by the deluge, no in- 
termediate agency was employed ; in 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of 
various armies opposed to the tribes 
of Israel, angels were the commission- 
ed actors; in this, both angels and 
men. ‘There can, I think, be little 
doubt, but that the Israelites in de- 
stroying the devoted nations, acted, so 
far as they did their duty without sin, 
upon the same principles, and from 
the same motives asthe angels; that 
they destroyed those nations merely 
out of obedience to God, who had a 
sovereign right to require their for- 
feited lives in such manner as he 
pleased; and that any feelings or mo- 
tives of ambition, revenge, or ill will, 
would have been highly sinful, as, by 
the prohibition, it appears that the 
contrary feelings of pity and com- 
passion were: in short, that they 
were called to act in a new and ex- 
iraordinary capacity, as executors of 
the divine will, upon those who were 
condemned to death by the moral 
rovernor of the world. 

3. As the nature of this economy re- 
quired of the Israelites some peculiar 
services, so the end of their separation 
gave rise to peculiar positive institu- 
tions. ‘These were adopted to repress 
and destroy their predilection for idol- 
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atry, to correct the errors they had 
imbibed in Egypt, and to bring the 
whole system of polytheism and wor- 
ship of images into contempt. They 
prohibited all inter-community of wor- 
ship, and were at all points so oppo- 
site to the theory and practice of idol- 
aters,that an extraordinary Providence 
was necessary to support them. But 
as they were fitted to their end, so 
they were limited to the duration of 
the system of which they!made a part. 
Much might be added, to show, 
more fully, the absurdity of reasoning 
from the Jewish Theocracy, to any 
other government. But if that econ- 
omy was as peculiar in its nature as 
is Supposed, no more need be added ; 
and if that dispensation was really su- 
perseded by christianity, the lattes 
will, undoubtedly, teach us our duty. 
L. 


Remarks on the State of Indiana. 
(Concluded from page 403.) 


Tue moral and religious state of 
Indiana, furnishes some considera- 
tions for thankfulness, and many for 
lamentation. As a general observa~ 
tion I would remark, that the moral 
complexion of the community is more 
animating than we, in New-England, 
have generally supposed. Intempe- 
rance, sabbath-breaking, duelling, and 
gambling, were however prevalent vi- 
ces under the late territorial govern- 
ment. 

Since the organization of the state 
government, in 1816, the legislature 
have distinguished themselves by the 
enactment of a system of jaws rela- 
tive to the moral interests of the 
commonwealth. This system is equa/ 
if not superior to any thing of the 
kind existing in any of the United 
Siates. On the abominable and 
foolish practice of dwelling, it pro- 
vides that “every person who may 
wish to enjoy a public office of any 
kind, or to practise law in either of 
the courts, shall take oath, that since 
tlie adoption of the constitution, 
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he has not fought, given or accepted 
achallenge to fi Ait a duel, or know- 
ingly carried one , and that while he 
continues in his then present office, he 
will not be guilty of the same.” ‘his 
provision is so salutary and so firmly 
adbered to, that I believe the prac- 
tice of duelling, hitherto prevalent, 
fas wholly ceased. 

The provisions of the statute 
dgainst gambling, are so eflectual, 
that excepting two or three places 
where great secrecy is observed, you 
will find as few traces of this vice in 
Lidiana as in Connecticut. 

Intemperance, that parent of al- 
most all the other vices in our country, 
has found her way to, and taken up 
her residence, in this new world. Ma- 
ny resolute champions for truth, how- 
ever, appear determined to doall in 
their power to expel her from their 
settlements. Examples, calculated to 
discourage the use of ardent spirits, 
Are exhibited by a respectable number 
ef the people of Indiana, which would 
do great honour to the 
New-England. Several moral sacie- 
ies are formed, and have commenced 
iueir operations with commendable 
zeal and encouraging success; and, in 
znost plac es it 1s honourable, to take cll 
active partin the proceedings of these 
societies. But after ail that has yet 
transpired, the neglect of the Lord's 
day furnishes the great cause of la- 
mentation. . Though there are ma- 
ny Whose views of the sanctity 
of the sabbath, and pied 
tice on that holy day, some 
vood degree, according to the gospel 
of Christ; yet very many, per! 

a majorigy of the whole munber con- 
sider the at liberty to think 
their own thou rhts, and do their own 
other 
some who appear to De the re- 
al followers of Jesus, are dike nl Ccal- 
fous on this M1 hile their 
sentiments and their practice, ee all 
other respects, are ina good measure 
“necording to the law and the gospel, 
they have learned to think lightly of 
the day which the Lord hath m: idle, 
and to act ia opposition tu hig 
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quirements in the hours which he 
calls peculiarly his own. I am in- 
clined to believe that this state of 
things arises principally from twe 
causes: first, trom the exposed cir- 
cumstances of new settlers, in a re- 
mote and new country; aud secondly, 
from the public and private declara- 
tions of the preachers of one denomi- 
nation, whose numbers are respecta- 
ble, though not greater than the numwn- 
bers of two or three other denomina- 
tions. But, sir, you can readily see 
that the influence of even a small 
number of professing clhiristians, on 
this or any other subject, which is ag 
enmity with the affections of the car- 
nal heart, will be powerful not only 
among their own meinbers, but among 
all who wish for a kind of christian 
license, to follow the inchinations of 
their own hearts, while duty calls te 
the service of Jehovah. ‘These re- 
marks are not made with a desire to 
slander the character of any people; 
but if God hath said, ** Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
what man or what sect of men have 
authority to say, “all days are alike 
holy, therefore shake off the yoke of 
prejudice, and esteem the first, and 
the fourth,and the seventh day alike?” 

The laws of Indiana relative to the 
sabbath, are similar to the laws on 
the same subject ere, and in some 
places they are as well executed; in 
many other places they are laws only 
on paper—are never enforced. 

We will now advert to the religious 
condition of Indiana. In the whole 
state, there are twenty-five regularly or- 
ganized presbyterian churches. Seve- 
ral ef these are yet small, and can de 
but little towards furnishing the means 
of support to the ambassador 07 
Christ. Several have 
more property and can do something 
for the maintainance of ministers and 
missionaries; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that all of Uieus, though strug- 
eling with the diflicuilics of a new 
country, are desirous to do all tha 
they “wl the ability to du. Severa’ 
other churehes might be formed im- 
mediately, if there were any prope: 
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persons to make the previous arrange- 
mets, and to attend to the acom- 
nlishment of so desirable an object. 
for the supply of these churches, 
and the destitute unorganized popu- 
tation of the country, the people are 
dependant chiefly ou missionary and 
itinerant aid. When I was among 
them, they enjoyed the services 
of net more than eight or ten minis- 
ters, some of whom were broken 
down with age, some preached but lit- 
ile, some were very active and use- 
ful, and two or three were missiona- 
vies. Atthat time, there was not one 
who had been regularly settled; 
this date, L hope that to are perma- 
nently located with a pastoral charge. 
Among other denominations there is 
a greater proportion of preachers 
ian among the presbyterian. Some 
of them are respectable for piety, 
talents and information. ‘The people 
of other denominations generally at- 
tend presbyterian preaching, when 
they have opportunity, and many of 
them would always do it, were it not 
for the prejudice excited against this 
denomination. Great anxiety is 
manifested by a large majority of the 
whole population, to attend the 
preaching of the gospel, and enjoy its 
blessings ; and the distance they 
travel, together with the difficulties 
they cheerfully encounter, to hear the 
word, are a pleasing testimonial of the 
price at which they value spiritual 
privileges; while it should overwhelin 
cas shame and confusion of face, 
iultitudes in this part ef our land, 
who dwell at the doors of the sanc- 
liary, and never tread her courts. 
In the cause of their Divine Master, 
‘he good people in that region are not 
backward. Four or five bible socie- 
ies are in successful operation ; ; seve- 
tal missionary and tract societies are 
Organized, and though, of course, 
they are yet feeble, their mite is cast 
uito the treasury of the Lord, with 
tokens of a glorious zeal to do some- 
thing for the extension of Christ’s 
‘kingdom. Bible classes and sabbath 
schools are lately introduced, and 
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assisted in the formation of a sabbath 
school, I afterwards attended one of 
its meetings, and have rarely been 
more pleased with the appearance of 
children thus associated. IL have al- 
ready stated tliat there are eight or 
ten presbyterian ministers in the state. 
Of all other derominations, there 
may be den, who possess some of the 
qualifications of an ambassador ot 
Christ; if so, the number of minis- 
ters who are qualified for the dis- 
charge of their duty, is twenty :— 
twenty ministers for a population et 
two hundred thousand souls! ‘Yo 
make the calculation as tavourable as 
possible, allow that each minister, 
by great efforts can furnish two thou- 
sand souls with proper religious in- 
struction, and forty thousand of the 
whole population of the state, are 
supplied. 

‘this is the most favourable view 
of the subject that truth can present 5 
but according to this view, there are 
now in the state of Indiana 160,000 
rational and immortal beings, desti- 
tute of the regular preaching of that 
word, which is able to make them 
wise to salvation through faith in 
Christ. ‘Fhe labourers are few, but 
the fields are white, ready for the 
harvest. IT'rom almost every direc- 
tion, you may hear the Macedonian 
cry, ** come over and help us.” ‘The 
people are anxious to have regular 
preachers among them; but the ma- 


jor part of the settlers have emigrated 


to that country, since the close of the 
late war; many of them are without 
funds; and all are compelled to en- 
counter the difficulties of a new coun- 
try, so that did they wish to do it, 
they are not able to provide for them- 
selves, the relief for which they are 
in perishing need. Missionaries must 
furnish them for a few years with the 
bread of life, or they must perish. 
This guestion then meets us at 
once, who shall become missionaries ? 
None but the most able, faithful, 
sony men in our land; and were 
t practicable for such to 20, 1 would 
san 1one,but those who have age and 
eyperionce iu the ministry. The idea 
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that moderate and juvenile preachers 
will do wel! enough for a new country, 
is fallacious in all its bearings. A ma- 
jority ofthe people of Indiana,are from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia,and the 
Carolinas ; they have fled to the west, 
to be tree from the evils peculiar to the 
slave holding states ; of course, such 
are persons of good moral principles, 
and the distinctive, state character is 
the best part of that, whence they 
came. 

But nearly one half of the whole 
are from other parts of the world; 
and in the same settlement you will 
find families from nearly every nation 
in & urope, and every state in the 
Union. ‘These all have their pecul- 
iar modes of thinking, speaking, and 
acting. ‘Lhey all have their national 
and local partialities and prejudices. 
It is true that many cannot read or 
write: itis equally true, that many 
are unusually enterprising, , aud that 
umong the broken hills, or on the fer- 
tile prairies of the western wilds, 
you will find some as enlightened, in- 
quisitive, critical, knotty, shrewd men 
ws in any part of this country. To 
amalgamate, christianize and organ- 


ize a congregation, thus composed of 


all nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
people, requires peculiar wisdom and 
prudence. I do not mean to impeach 
the character of missionaries, nor the 
motives and conduct of missionary so- 
cieties : but I have witnessed so many 
indiscreet efforts, and secn so many 
moderate, injudicious, though very 
pious men inthe missionary field at 
the west, that I wish mer ‘ely good 
men would stay where order is al- 
ready established ; and let distinguish- 
ed men go to organize what is yet in 
a chaotic state. Let those whom na- 
ture, grace, education, experience 
have qualified for the work, go to the 
west, in the character of missionaries, 
and they will be joyfully received, 
will do incalculable good. Let oili- 
ers go, they will not be joyfully re- 
ceived ; they may do ine alculable mis- 
chief. Tam aware that this isa deli- 
cate subject, but it is time it were un- 


derstood. While the church is 
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making so many, and so noble efforts, 
it is infinitely important that her ef. 
forts be directed in wisdom. And. 

henceforth, is any young man, is any 
minister of the gospel about to prepare 
for a mission to the west, let him se: 
down and count the cost; let him en- 
quire whether he has the health, th- 
grace, the wisdom, the prudence, the 

perseverance, the ready talent of ex- 

temporaneous speaking, (for in ean 
places no other mode will answer,) 
which are necessary to a sainenshe! 
discharge of missionary duties? And 
if he must answer in the negative, let 
him turn to the waste and destitute 
places of this part of our country, and 
give way for others to make his _pro- 
posed tour, and let him do this 
without chagrin, remembering that 
every good man is not of course pre- 
pared to erect every part of the chiris- 
tian edifice. 

The proper characters being selec 
ted, let them be informed that difficul- 
tics must be encountered, perhaps at 
every step; difficulties and trials of 
which they have no adequate concep- 
tion ; difficulties and trials which can- 
not be successfully encountered with- 
out the aid of Jehovah. Having en- 
tered the field,let them select a certain 
district of country, say one, two or 
three counties, as the case may be, 

and confine themselves wholly to that, 
dine a circuit as health and circum- 
stances will permit. To human ap- 
pearance, many missionary efforts are 
entirely useless, because performed 
by one who preaches once, passes Ol, 
and never returns to cultivaie the seed 
he has sown. 

One suggestion more, and these re- 
marks already protracted beyond my 
original design, shall be concluded. 
Ihave become personally acquainted 
to some extent with the religious condl- 
tion ct \ irginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
eg ina, Ohio, lilinois, Missouri, and 

Michigan. They are all more or less 
anudehi of religious teachers; but in all 
of them you will find some excellent 
men,who are making charitable efforts 
that would reflect honor upon any pee 


pie. In Virginia, there ai ‘aqhout torty 
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presby terian ministers,in Kentucky, a- 
bout as maby more, ‘and a precious 
number in each of the other states and 
territories. They are very willing that 
the nakedness of their country should 
he made known. But they read the 
periodical publications of New-Eng- 
jand, and you are aware that in some 
of them they find sweeping declara- 
tions relative to themselves. By 
these declarations their feelings are 
wounded unnecessarily, and often 
strongly prejudiced. My suggestion 
js this, that itis highly expedient for 
the authors of the Re ports of mission- 
ary and education societies, and of 
publications g generally, when speaking 
of the western country, to notice more 
particularly than they have hitherto 
done, the worthy characters, and dis- 
‘inguished efforts of that part of our 
jand. Orin Fow er. 


-_—- -- 


For the Qbristian Spectator. 
LETTER UI. 
ify DEAR J 5 
THE } umportanc ecf teac hine the 

literate population of this country, 
io read, and of instructing them in the 
principles of religion, ‘ip to the pub- 
lic welfare, and to their own well be- 
ing, here and hereafter, you will read- 
ily appreciate. The safety, happi- 
ness, and glory ofa nation, are insep- 
arably connected with its intelligence 
and virtue. ‘lo these it is indebt- 
ed, both for their permanency and 
existence. Without the m, a People 
will not adopt that internal policy 
nor erect ee sustain those eins. 
tions, ner design and achieve those 
great exploits, which confer real hap- 
viness and glory. Intelligence alone, 
iS not sufficient to make a nation 
happily great; for it may, and has 
“bsurdly aime d to erect its grandeur 
on the ruin and extinction of religion 
and virtue, on the dissemination of a 
vain and arrogant philosophy, the sub- 
version of the rights and order esta- 
blished and sanctioned by the best 
earthly wisdom, by nature and by 
Sod, on the prodigal and caysless ef- 
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fusion of human blood, and the de- 
vastation and dissolution of empires, 
But these efforts, while they filled the 
earth with confusion and turmoil, and 
plunged the nations into despair, mis- 
ery and degradation, served only to 
tarnish the human character, and ac- 
cumulated a mass of corruption, 
and guilt, which soon crushed their 
perpetrators, and among all the good 
and wise, consigned their names to 
eternal infamy and execration. It is 
intelligence only , consecrated and di- 
rected by virtue, that can lead to the 
adoption of that internal policy, give 

birth to those lofty purposes, and 
achieve those noble exploits, which 
procure for a nation substantial happi- 
ness, and real grandeur ; since enlight- 
ened virtue is the enly source of indi- 
vidual and domestic felicity, and of 
public safety, prosperity and dignity, 
it these remarks are true in regard te 
nations generally, they are donbly so 
in respect to Republics, and pecul- 
larly, in relation to our own nation. 
‘Phe instrument, if not the 
the perpetual revolutions, and final 
subversion of the Grecian and Roman 
republics, w as an literate and corrupt 
populace, Whose vice and lenorance 
fitted them to be the tools and vassals 
of every ambitious demas gomne, who 
had wealth to bribe, or clogue nee to 
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sway. An ignorant and vicieus pep- 
ulation is the souree of, by far, the 
ereatest dancer, both of the decline 


and ultimate extinction of our nation- 
al glory and happiness. Such a pops 
ulation, like a magazine, need only the 
torch of some ambitious incendiary, to 
inflame them; and our national biess- 
ings, glory and. existence, will vanish, 
and— 

‘¢ Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.” 


From the elective form of our Fede- 
ral and State Governments, each 0: 
the poor, the illiterate, and the profli- 
ate, exerts, in the choice of legisla- 
tors and magistrates, an influence, al- 
most equal to that, of the wealthy, in- 
telligent, and virtuous ; ; and from the 
rapid succession of the elections, the 
of the rulers, and the laws, 
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fluctuates with that of the people. 

‘The complexion of the one, coincides 
with that of the other. Hence, it ts 
only where enlightened virtue and wis- 
dom have the supremacy, that the 
character of government 3s good. 

When ignorance and vice are predom- 
inant, almost the earliest exhibition of 
their ascendeacy is made, by the elec- 
tion of rulers. and enaction af laws, of 
a character which vice and ignorance 
alone can approve; and should they 


become the predominant traits of 


the people collectively, they will im- 
part their character also to the go- 
yernment. 

This nation is destimed to be great 
in population, weaith, and influence. 
O1 an active, fertile, enterprising, and 
aspiring gonlus, and possessed of a ter- 
sitory of nearly 2,000,000 of square 
miles. extending through | 20 degrees of 

latitude, im its soil exuberant, and 
generously repaying the land of in- 
dustry with opulence and luxury. a 
territory whose beacons gleam for 2000 
miles along the shores of the Atlantic, 
across wliueh her rich produets are 
watted to every part of the globe, and 
bounded in the interier by capacious 
fakes and rivers, whose waters com- 
minunicate with the and in- 
tersected by innumerable lakes, 
rivers, and canals, which give un- 
paralleled facility to her internal nav- 
igation; her advantages for hap- 
piness and opulence, are init 
nitely superior to those of any other 
people; and uniess neglected by 
tolly, or perverted by ambition, will 
undoubtedly one day elevate her 
above all the nations of the earth.— 

Hler population already amounts te 
10,000,000, and continuing to in- 
ercase in the same ratio as heretofore, 
it will, at the close of the present cen- 
tury, have multiplied to many times 
that sum, and perhaps equal half the 
population which Europe at present 
contains. How vast will be the strength 
and sway of such a nation. How 
sreat ought to be her progress in 
every specics of improvement, 16 
moral rectitude and intellectual re- 
finement. in legislation and policy, in 
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liberal and beneficent institutions, in 
arts, sciences, and literature. How 
incalculable will be the sum of hap. 
piness, which she may, and ought 
herself to enjoy, and to communicate. 
How vast will be the imfluence ex. 
erted by so great a people, possess- 
ed of the restless aetivhy, diversif- 
ed imgenuity, daring enterprise, and 
insatiable ambition of Americans. 
How immense will be the wealth, the 
resources, the capacity of this nation, 
to influence the destiny, and mul- 
tiply the happiness of the world. Yet 
her own happiness, her character and 
influence, will depend on ihe intellec- 
tual and mera} character of her popu- 
ane. It they are enlightened and 

virtuous, she will be the elory of the 
world—* 'The queen of the earth, and 
the child of the skies,’ from whom 
the happiest influence, the richest 
biesstnys, shall flow, to eladden and 
adorn ali the nations of the the earth, 
sutif ignorance and vice are the pre- 
dominant traits of herfcharacter, he: 
greatness will be equalled only by her 
wretchedness, corruption, and mis- 
chievous influence: and uroed on by 
her own folly and cuilt, she will de- 
seend pre maturely to the se pule hire of 
nations.—Such being the connection 
between the moral character ofa pee 
ple, and their happiness, such being 
the structure of Our foverninent. and 
the prospects of our national great 
ness, of what immense jinportance 1 
it that the whole of our populatiol 
should be thoroughly and virtuoasly 
educated, ($n this. depen ds not only 
our national character and happiness, 
and the preservation of eur invalue- 
ble privileges, and institutioas, but 
our evistence. Instruction, not only 
in the common branches tiught in our 
schco's, but such a religious educa: 
tion, as shall influence eur citizens 
sacredly to regard their relations 
and obligations to the Sovereign 0: 
the universe, and to their fellow men, 
and give the colour and stamp to thei 
character, can alone qualify ther 
to discover the means of their happ!~ 
ness, to appreciate their rights, t 
guard the sacred inheritance. of thet” 
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privileges and institutions, and per- 
petuate their prosperity and glo- 
ry. Now the attainment of this 
eharacter and condition, depends 
peculiarly on the efforts of the 
present age. Every individual who 
is reared in ignorance, vice and 
profligacy, not only eats off so much 
from the vital strength of the nation, 
but like a deceased member of the 
body, diffuses a stagnating, putrescent 
influence, through the community. 
‘The extensive multiplication of such 
citizens, (and unless means are em- 
ployed to prevent their increase, they 
will multiply) will operate like a gan- 
serene, On the political mass; and 
whenever they shall gain the ascen- 
dency, they will seal the ignominy 
and perdition of the nation, by 
plunging into the guiph of anarchy, 
or surrendering themselves, the vas- 
sals of a military despotism. 

Hlow awful a load of guilt will de- 
volve on this generation, should 
these mighty evils, result from 
their negligence. It lies exten- 
sively, within their option, to give 
reality to all the lofty hopes, and 
splendid prospects, of our tuture 
grandeur and happiness. On the 
other hand, how great will be their 
elory,and reward, if they are the in- 
struments of elevating the nation to 
that felicity, safety, influence, and 
splendour, to which providence, by 
the gift of the noblest advantages, 
seeins to have destined her. 

Itis to be recollected also, that 


beside the natural operation of 


these causes, the peculiar dispensa- 
tions of providence are adjusted to 


the moral character of nations. If 


virtue, and piety are the grand charac- 
teristics of our nation, she will enjoy 
the tokens of God’s favour; the win- 
dows of heaven will be opened, the 
choicest temporal and spiritual bles- 
sings will descend to enrich, felicitate, 
and aggrandize. But if vice and _ir- 
relivion have the ascendency, these 
heavens will wear the frown of an in- 
censed God; the executionors of his 
vengeance, the sword, the pestilence, 
indigent, and miserable. 
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and famine, will stalk through the 

land, trample on her greatness, crush 

her strength, wither her enjoyments, 

annihilate her hopes, and by experi- 
ence teach her the important truth, 
which all the kingdoms have succes- 
sively learnt, that a nation, zn order 
tobe great, and happy ; must be virtu- 
ous. ‘The legislators of this, and of the 
adjacent states,have given the highest 
proof of their wisdom and enlighten- 
ed patriotism, in their munificent pro- 
vision for the erection and maintain- 
ance of schools, academies, and col- 
leges, by which they secure the edu- 
cation of the great mass of their 
population, and diffuse through the 
community, the benignant, redeeming 
influence of enlightened virtue, which 
forms the strongest guarantee of their 
security and welfare. 

But, if the virtuous education of 
our population, is necessary to the 
safety, and happiness, of the nation ; 
it is unspeakably more indispensable 
to their personal welfare, here, and 
hereafter. There is a closer connex- 
ion between individual, than be- 
tween national virtue and happiness. A 
host of pecuniary evils, usually ,follow 
in the train of ignorance and vice. 

The constitution of society is, at 
present, such, that to be able to read, 
and write, is almost indispensably re- 
quisite to the successful practice, of 
even the meanest art or occupation ; 
and is absolutely necessary, to ease, 
respectability, and usefulness. ‘Those 
who are destitute of such knowledge, 
are subjected to innumerable embar- 
rassments, and disadvantages in gain- 
ing a subsistence, which, only an im- 
perfect education would enable them 
toescape. ‘They are capable of en- 
gaging in only a very limited number 
of the simptest, and meanest, and of 
course the least certain and lucrative 
employments. ‘Phey are not as faith- 
ful or skillful labourers, nor as useful 
or agreeable servants, as those, who 
are instructed. ‘They are more im- 
provident, credulous, and liable to 
suffer by the dishonesty of others. Tn 
short. most of them torced to subsist 
hy desuitorv. precariens labeur, are 
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But the mora/, ave worse, 
the pecuniary evils, in which 
norance involves them. We are 
not, perhaps, sufliciently aware 
of the aid, which we derivefrom 
books, in forming our abstract ideas, 
in strengthening our reason, and ac- 
quiring the power of connected, and 
adjusted thought. One who is conyer- 
sant only with external objects, and 
mingles in that conversation alone, 
which involves no acquaintance with 
books, will make but very slight pro- 
gress in the improvement of his in- 
tellectual powers, and in the knowl- 
edge of his moral relations, and obliga- 
tions. He is destitute of the princi- 
pal means of exciting and gratifymeg 
curiosity, exercising — his judgment, 
refining — his taste, improving his 
reason, correcting his opinions, en- 
larging his views, and giving wide- 
ness, elevation, and dignity to 
his hopes and purposes. 
from the perusal of that sacred vol- 
uine, which alone presents to him a 
just portrait of his character, and re- 
veals his accountability to God, his 
immortality, the laws by whieh he is 
to gevern his conduct, and his need, 
with the way, of obt: ining the pardon 
of sin, and incapable of comprehen- 
ding the instructions which are deliv- 
ered from the pulpit ; ; he is as igno- 
rant and regardless of the duties which 
hie owes to God, of the va! his 


than 
ig- 


value of 
soul, and ile momentous scenes which 
await him heyond the grave; as he 
is of science and letters. He knows 
little of the restraints, on one’s pas- 
sions and conduct, which arise from 
the knowledge of our duty, the con- 
viction of our responsibility to 
and distinct and setiled views of the 
retributions of eternity ie is In- 
deed, to some extent, sensible of his 
degradation, and feels the inferiority 
of his character and condition. But 
this only ageravates the evil: for, 
conscious that he is inca; 

erting the mfuence. and 
the respect, which his Silas men en- 
joy; of mingling in their employ- 
ments, a 


nd refined pleasures : of cher- 
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ishing their lofty hopes and purposes ; 
and that he is doomed, by his ignor- 
ance, to a menial rank; losing all! 
hope of advancement, and all self re- 
spect, he abandons himself to the 
sway of his appetites, and seeks his 
happimess iu gratifications, as mean 
and grovelling, as is his condition. Al- 
most the whole of this class, as far 
as my observation has extended; 
are addicted to enormous vices.— 
Profligate and wretched, trouble- 
some neighbours, disgusting compan- 
ions, dangereus citizens, they are a 
burden and nuisance to society. — Liy- 
ing without knowledge, virtue or re- 
ligion, they die without amendmen 
and without hope. N. 
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The choice of Life. 
I love the dear and calm retreat, 
Far from the world’s debate and rage, 
Where peace might bless my moments fleet 
And shed its soothing influence sweet, 
On the dark hours of pain and age. 


There I could wait my final rest, 

And bear the ills of life alone ; 

The strife of tongues should not molest 
The tranquil silence of a breast, 

W hose sorrows but to heaven were knows 


Yet in that dear and calm retreat 

I would not ask to spend my days; 
The coldest i'd mee! 
Its heaviest cares and labours greet 


And cheertul walk its roughest ways 


storms of life 


IfI may wipe aftliction’s tear, 
Those s 
Or point one pilgrim, mourning here, 
To that bright world wh: 
Knows no dark night of 


torms will not be braved in vaiu 


se radiant sphere 
sin and pain 


For though by sad experience told, 
The flattring world’s deceitful way:, 
And though in like contempt t hold 
Its faithless 
Its bitter 


stnile, its pity cold, 


scora, and einpty praise— 


Though hence the sicken'd soul recoils . 
Nor hopes on earth its restto find,- 
Pants for release from all its toils, 
‘fo wear in bliss the victor’ 


Lud leave 


s spoils, 
its fees and fears behind 
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With patient hope and will subdued, 
Still in the strife can I remain ; 

ach trial unrepining viewed, 

} look to heaven for srength renew’d, 
The conflict longer to sustain. 


Perhaps the joy it cannot feel, 

‘This suffring bosom may impart ; 
Another's griets this hand may heal, 
And bid the dawn of comfort steal 
f'pon the midnight of the heart 
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This voice perhaps the sound may bear 

Of mercy to the troubled breast ; 

And heaven may hear my humble prayer, 
And shed the balm of Gilead there 

To give ihe wounded spirit rest. 


O welcome then the cup of tears ; 

Welcome the painful sacrifice ; 

Amid the darkness light appears, 

And bright beyond these mournful yearg 

Smiles my fair home above the skies. 
ALL 
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4 Sketch of Missions; or History 
of the principal attempts to pro- 
pagate Christianity among kea- 
then. By Miron Winslow. A. M. 
Missionary to Ceylon. Andover: 
l'lagg and Gould, 1819. pp. 432. 


AmonG the most important and in- 
‘eresting publications which issue from 
the press, may be ranked those which 
relate to the propagation of christiani- 
ry. ‘The volumes which inculcate the 
doctrines and duties of our holy reli- 
yion, hold, unquestionably, an import- 
ant place among the means of moral 
and christian imstruction. The au- 
thor of every such publication has 
strong clapns on the gratitude and 
respect of mankind. At the same 
‘ime every tract, and every volume, 
calculated to excite attention to the 
miseries of a world lying in wicked- 
ness, or which detail the triumphs of 
divine grace, over all that degrades 
and ruins the race of Adam, must ex- 
cite, in the ntind of every enlighten- 
ed christian, a lively, a peculiar inter- 
est. Such an interest will be felt in 
perusing the volume now before us. 
With great satisfaction we hasten to 
introduce it to the knowledge of our 
readers; but, before we attempt to 
give them a particular account of its 

contents or its merits, we must in- 
dulge ourselves ina few general re- 
marks on the subject of which it 
treats. 


We should hardly consider our- 
selves worthy of tlie title which we 
have assumed, did-we not feel a deep 
interest in the unprecedented efforts 
now making, for the spread of chris- 
tianity. Nochristian spectator, sure- 
ly, can view these with indifference. 
Every such individual will consider it 
a subject of joy and of gratitude, 
that so much zeal is exhibited for the 
propagation of that gospel, which pro- 
claims peace on earth, and good will 
to men. 

What is more delightful than to 
witness men of every rank from the 
prince to the peasant, bringing their 
offerings to the treasury of the Lord ; 
voluntarily devoting their time and 
their talents to the advancement of 
that cause, with which are connected 
the glory of God, and the dearest in- 
terests of our world. l’very year adds 
to the number of these eflorts, and 
gives fresh evidence of their success. 
Already does Ethiopia stretch out 
her hands unto God, and tlre islands 
of the sea have received his flaw. 
Many, who lately placed their hope 
of acceptance with God, on the ob- 
servance of the absurd and cruei rites 
of idclatry, and with them, many, 
who, nat long since, seemed to pose 
possess only a merely animal exist- 
ence, now render rational and accept- 
able homage to the Father of spirits. 

‘These are trophies of redeeming love 
—fruits of missionary toil, de stined te 
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swell the triumphs of Immanuel. No 
one, who feels the spirit of benevo- 
lence, can contemplate these things, 
or, from month to most hear of new 
exertions in behalf of the cause of 
truth and righteousness, and of new 
trophies gained by the friends of that 
eause, without emotions of delight. 

Though the work of evangelizing the 
heathen, c can be considered as but just 
eommenced, though the christian 
world is but partially awake to this 
subject, still, the efforts of the present 
age compared with those of preceding 
ages, are truly great. Inevery view, 

they afiord substantial eround of en- 
couragement. ‘They evince increas- 
ing regard to that command, and in- 
a confidence in that promise 
of the Saviour; “Go ve, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy (host: teach- 
ing them to observe all things whiat- 
soever [have commanded you: and, 
lo, lam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” This coin- 
mand, and this promise, though for 


many centuries, in a great measure 
overlooked by the disciples of Christ, 


are surely in no degree less binding 

upon them now, than when they 
were spoken. Ev ery christian should 
feel, that the words just quoted are 
addressed to himself, and that he is 
responsible to the head of the church 
for compliance with the command, so 
far as his abilities and his circumstan- 
ces permit. The evidence which we 

now behold, of an increasing disposi- 
tion to yield such compliance, is sure- 
ly an unequivocal token of increasing 
regard to the Redeemer, and to his 
cause. ‘The friends of God begin to 
feel a strong desire, that the church of 
Christ should burst the narrow limits 
within which it has been confined: 
that his gospel should become the joy 
and the salvation of the whole world: 
that the same love of God, which 
glows in their own breasts, should fill 
the hearts of all men. Had these 
feelings existed in former days, so 
many generations of men had not 
gone down to eternal despair; so ma- 
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ny ages had not gone by, with so few 
exertions to send the gospel to the 
destitute. 

One cause of the change which has 
recently taken place in this respect, 
must be, that the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus have greater measures of his 
love shed abroad in their hearts—that 
they have imbibed more fully the 
spirit of his religion. We may, like- 
wise, well be encouraged by the ef- 
forts now making for the spread 
of the gospel, when we consider 
that they indicate the time for 
the universal prevalence of christiani- 
ty to be approaching. It needs no 
argument to prove, that the spreading 
of the holy scriptures, accompanied 
by the preaching of the word, is the 
ineans by which men are to be uni- 

versally brought to the knowledge of 
the truth: the means, by which the 
world is to be renovated. It has al- 
ways ‘pleased God, by the foolish- 
yreaching to save them that 
That this preaching may 
produce the best effect, itis found ne- 
cessary that it be accompanied by the 
oracles of truth. In order to the 
christianizing of all nations, it is only 
needed, that they enjoy the stated la- 
bors of a competent number of the 
ministers of Christ, and have univer- 
sally diffused among them the word 
of rod im their own languages. 
These are means which the Most 
High never fails to render effectual 
to the conversion and_ sanctification 
of men. 

According to the common opera- 
tions of divine providence and grace, 
we conceive that means of no other 
kind need to be employed, than such 
as have been in operation for the last 
thirty years, in order that every pa- 
gan and every Mahometan under the 
whole heaven, may be brought to the 
knowledve of salvation. It is, we 
repeat it, only by the preaching of 
the gospe! and the distribution of the 
holy seriptures, that we expect to se 
this desirable geenl accomplished. Ii 
any are looking to see miraculous 
gilts revived in the church, before this 
can take place; if any imagine thwt 














the whole earth cannot be filled with 
the glory of the Lord without such 
aid, we would point them to the 
present state of the world; would 
appeal to w hat has already been ac- 
complished by the instrumentality of 
the ordinary means of grace, as ‘suf- 
ficient to shew the fallacy of every 
such opinion. A most weighty rea- 
son then, why we are encouraged at 
beholding so much zeal manifested on 
the subject of missions to the heathen, 
is, because we confidently expect, that 
through their instrumentality, all will 
at length enjoy the same spiritual 
‘privileges, and rejoice in the same 
hopes with ourselves. 
ut animating as this prospect is, 
our views by no means stop here. By 
engaging in this blessed work. we are 
certain of obtaining good to ourselves. 
No doubt can be entertamed, that our 
own churches will thus be increased 
with the increase of God. Every 
effort which is made for the advance- 
ment of the cause of truth in foreign 
lands, is followed by a most happy re- 
action on those who make it. Of the 
truth of this position, the present state 
of religion, both in Great Britain and 
the United States, is sufficient proof. 
All persons acquainted with the pre- 
sent condition of the religious world, 
are fully aware, that the churches in 
both these countries, since they have 
employed active measures for the 
spread of the gospel, have, to an un- 


common degree, enjoyed the smiles of 


heaven. In Groat Britain the num- 
ber of evangelical and faithful preach- 
ers. has nal’ increased ; the doctrines 
of the cross have met with a more 
general aud a more cordial reception, 
ani, as an almost necessary 
quence, multitudes have received the 
truth in love. 

Of the blessed consequences of the 
benevolent exertions in our country, 
of which we now speak, we have 
been the happy spectators. Besides, 
christians of different sects have been 
brought to act in conceit : they have 
thus learned, that although separa ted 
DY some diversities of opinion, they 
were aiming at one great and glorious 
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object; their sectarian jealousies have 

been diminished, and the spirit of par- 
ty softened into feelings of brotherly 
love. In consequence of the aid which 
we have given to the cause of Foreign 
Missions, much imformation concern- 
ing the state of the heathen world, 

has been diffused through the countr y- 
The community have had oppor tuni- 
ty to learn to what depths of guilt, and 
of misery, men will always sink. with- 
out the light of revelation. Hence, 
many have been made more tully 
sensible, how much _ themselves 
are indebted to the gospel of the 
grace of God, not only for all their 
hopes beyond the grave, but even for 
their choicest comforts in the present 
life. We had certainly known much 
less respecting the deplorable state of 
the nations who know not God, hi id 
we made no efforts to send then 
the gospel;—we had lacked the 
powerful excitement to gratitude, 
which is now felt in contrasting our 
condition with theirs. By tie disclo- 
sures of missionaries and others, who 
have travelled in heathen countries for 
the promotion of their benevolent de- 
signs, the people of God have been 
furnished with new weapons, with 
which to repel the attacks of infidels. 
From the powerful and salutary iilu- 
ence which christianity ts thus seen to 
have over the character and the con- 
dition of man, is derived an unanswer- 
able argument in support of its Giving 
origim. 

Such are some of the cood effects 
which have resulted to those who have 
been engaged in efforts to propagate 
the religion of Christ. While we fee! 
deep solicitude to see such efforts con- 
tinued and increased in our country, 
we would state explicitly that this se- 
licitude partly arises from regard to 
the good which we expect will result 
to onr own churches. As it has been 
in time past, so, we doubt not, it will 
be in time tocome. In preportion to 
the concern which we feel, and the 
efforts which we make for the diffusion 
of the gospel, will doubtless be its in- 
fluence among ourselves. 

Such is the nature of true religion, 
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that the more men possess of it, the 
greater will be their efforts to spread 
it abroad, and the greater those ef- 
forts, the- greater the measure of it 
which they will themselves possess. 

But on this subject we often hear 
the objection, that, to supply the 
wants of the destitute in our own coun- 
try, demands all, and more than all, 
our present resources. Hence it is 
asserted, that the first call upon our 
charity is at home: and, till the wants 
which here exist, are relieved, we are 
required to do nothing for the inhab- 
itants of foreign regions. . Since this 
view of the subject has had conside- 
rable influence on the minds of some, 
whose feelings ought not to be disre- 
warded, we shall detain our 
from the work before us, 
briefly examine it. 

We are by no means insensibic to 
the spiritual wants of our own coun- 
iry. With deep emotion have we re- 
flected on the extensive moral desola- 


readers 
while we 


tions which are seen in sume parts of 


it. Weare likewise far indeed trom 
any sympethy wiih that visionary 
philanthropy, which is busy in pro- 
jecting plans for the relief of foreign 
distress, while it is unmindiwl of do- 
mestic sufferine. 

At the same time the objection here 
brought inte view, is so far trom hav- 
ing any weight, that it actually tur- 
nishes an argument in support of the 
sentiments which we have advanced. 
That this objection is clearly not 
valid. is obvious trom the fact, that it 
assumes too much. 
God are to act on the plan which it 
recommends, they must never do any 
thing for the spread of christianity 
among the heathen. If thisplan were 
adopted, we might be certain that the 
spiritual wants of our own country 
would never be wholly supplie “dd: but 
till they were, we could not be justi- 
fied in reaching out the hand of chari- 
ty to those who are in the region and 
shadow of death. But would this be 
consistent with that command of the 
Saviour? “ Goye intoall the world, 
and preach the sospel to every crea- 
Did the apostles so uncder- 
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stand this command? Did they com 
fine their labours to their own coun. 
trymen, tillevery obstinate Jew was 
brought to repentance and faith? 
But, we are happy to know, that 
since the people of God in the United 
States, have had their atteution called 
to Foreign Missions, instead of doing 
less than formerly, for the advance. 
ment of the interests of truth at 
home, they have actually done more. 
Much greater exertions have been 
made to search out and to supply the 
spiritual wants of the nation, than at 
any preceding period. Since thre firsi 
company of missionaries sailed from 
our shores for Asia, the number o; 
missionaries, employed in our fron- 
ticr settlements, has increased, and 
contributions for their support have 
been auginented. Secieties of vart- 
ous descriptions, having for their ob- 


jeet the temporal and the spiritual 


good of our own countrymen, have 
been formed and turnished with re- 
sources, to an extent much beyond 
what was formerly witnessed. Facets 
furnish abundant proof, that by em- 
ploying some part of our resources 
abroad, we in no degree diminish the 
means of doine vood to ourselves. 

It should be remembered, that th 
great exertions making inSvarl 
ous parts of the country to educate 
young men, for ministry, have 
mostly been commenced, oul 
first mission tothe East was projected. 
This, which at that time, had beer 
but little thoughi of, has now become 
a prominent objeet of christian chari 
ty. lt should not in this place be 
overlooked, that we have also a Na 
tional Bible Society, furnished with 
vreat and rapidly increasing means 01 
supplying the destitute part of ou 
population with the oracles of God. 
fn these ways are we furnished with 
a practical illustration of the truth, 
‘There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.” What better evidence cali 
be given, that by making efforts in 
behalf of heathen in foreign lands, we | 
adopt the most effe ‘ctual. method 0: 
providing relief for our own necessi- 
ties ? This is entirely consistent with 
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the nature of the human mind. The 
presenting of new and distant objects 
of charity, alw vays serves to enlarge its 
views, and to overcome that attach- 
ment to self-interest, which is incident 
to man. Such has been the fact, with 
regard to the present subject. Had 
not missions to the Eastern world been 
undertaken, the American public 
eould never have been induced to 
swell their charities to the amount 
which we have witnessed. 

From these, and similar views, we 
are prepared most cordially to ap- 
prove every proper attempt to difluse 
information respecting the missionary 
operations of the present day. Such 
information, in many parts of the 
christian world, is much needed, and 
is every Where well adapted to pro- 
mote the cause of truth. We consid- 
er its general diffusion as the only 
thing requisite to excite deeper inter- 
est, and to call forth greater eflorts in 
behalf of the heathen world. than we 
have hitherto witnessed. IJflence we 
were much gratified when the work 
hefore us Was announced. 

Our author’s information is drawn 
from the most authentic sources ;— 
such as the origina! corre spond lence of 
missionaries ; the reports of societies 
by whom they were employed, and 
tie writings of men, who have travel- 
ied, and resided among the heathen, 
or have, in some other w ‘ay, enjoyed 
the best opportunities of knowledge. 
We are therefore prepared to rely on 
his statement of facts as faithful and 
accurate, Indeed, so tar as OUF own 
previous information extends, it fully 
coincides with his [fis 
work also, possesses the no inconsid- 
erable merit of lucid arrangement.— 
We cordiaily recommend it to our 
readers and to the community at large, 
cidedly th 
the kind, of 
dve. 
it may 
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that they will be induced to peruse 
the book itself, and from the impossi- 
bility of their obtaining, in any other 
way, a full view of the important in- 
formation which it contains. We 
shall notice some of the more interes- 
ting parts of it, and shall conclude 
with a few strictures on the manner 
in which itis exeeuted. Mr: W. be- 
gins with the propagation of Chris- 
tianity by the Apostles, and gives us 

brief sketch of their labours and 
success. From the chapter, in which 
this is contained, we make tlie follow- 
ing extract. 


“ To what special cause, are we to at- 
tribute, the superior success of the first 
preachers of Christianity, above that of 
their successors in the field ot labour? To 
their miraculous gifts, is the answer usually 
given. These indeed were important to 
the establishment of Christianity; they 
were the divine seal of infallibility on the 
doctrines taught by the Apostles. With- 
outsuch gifts, they could never have prov- 
ed their mission to be from God. But, af 
the present day, is there not evidence of 
the divine origin of Christianity, equally 
clear and forcible with the gift of tongues 
or of miracles? Ifso, where was the pe- 
culiar advantage of the Apostles. They 
had special gifts, but they had special dif- 
ficulties to encounter, and if these are put 
into the balance with the gifts and difficul- 
ties of a faithful missionary of the cross 
perhaps the advantage would not be 
sO £Te: at intavor of the primitive teachers 
ot Christianity, as we are ready to suppose- 
There is little question, but we are inclined 
to attribute toe much to the miraculous 
powers of the Apostles, without remem- 
bering that an 4xhibition of them could no 
more change the hearts of men, than the 
simple pr eaching of the word now; and 
from this to conclude, unwarrantably that 
nothing like Apostolic success can he ex- 
pec fedin the present age, wuen miracles 
have ceased. {t would be well to enquire 
want of success is notin consequence 
of some other deficiency. We might find 
itis because piety languishes, or zeal a- 
bates, that primitive success does not at~ 
tend our labours, rather than because mira- 
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cles have e eased. It can hardly be doubt- 
ed, hey - vreat secret of the special suc- 
cess W Aa attended the Jabours of the 


Apostles is to be found in their wnconquer- 
able zeal. united with the matchless purity 
o) their lives. They did not sit down coal- 
y calculating how much ought to be done, 
ndhow much wight be done. Still less 
did they fold their arms, expecting their 
master would build up his cause without 
‘hom. No! they planned indeed, but exe- 
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culion trod on the heels of inreniion. They 
acled ! 

Nor did they confine their labours to a 
single place. When they had planted the 
gospel in one city, they appointed elders 
and hastened to another. How diiferent 
from the conduct of those who would have 
all teachers remain in Christendom till 
every parish is supplied with a minister ; 
and almost, until every sou) in the parish is 
converted. "—pp. 16, 17. 


These remarks are too true and 
too important to be overlooked by 
those who have been consecrated to 
the work of the Christian ministry. 
Had all, who sustain this character, 
both in Christian and in heathen 
lands, this view of the real cause of 
the Apostles’ success, and would they 
regulate their owh conduct with refer- 
erice to it. we might anticipate the 
most happy results. 

After a summary view of attempts 
made to propagate Christianity from 
the days of the Apostles till the Re- 
formation, Mr. W. introduces his 
account of Protestant Missions with 
the following pertinent remarks. 


‘“ We now commence the more pleas- 
ing task of tracing the progress of Chris- 
tianity unmixed with the ftopperies and 
absurdities of popery. Lt would be far 
more pleasing, however, could we here 
and Christians as zealously affected in a 
' good thing’ as some, to whose exertions 
ve have been attending, were, in a cause, 
vhose character, to say the least, was ot- 
ten doubtful. But,so it is. that truth has 
always found, in our werld, fewer advo- 
cates than error; and not only fewer, but 
fess zealous. While the devotee ot Bral- 
ma counts not his life dear to him, but 
offers it cheerfully beneath the car of 
his God, and while the followers of 
Mahomet, with the sword in one hand, 
aud the Koran in the other, are ready to 
brave every danger to propagate the doc- 
trines of their leader, the disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, too often, alas! shrinks from 
insignificant hardships, when called to un- 
dergo them forthe purpose of making him- 
self and his fellow creatures more happy. 

Unfavourably, too, indifference seems 
frequently to prevail most, among those 
whose form of worship is the most pure ; 
as though truth, in proportion to its sim- 
picity, lost its power to excite exertion. 
This would be a paradox, were not men 
depraved, and were they not likewise sur- 
rounded by innumerabie worldly excite- 
ments, Which have a commanding influ- 
ence over the carnal heart, but which 
eannot enter into the motives of those 
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who are led by the spirit of God.”"—pp 
43, 49. 


From the interesting account which 
follows, of attempts to evangelize the 
aborigines of thise continent, we 
give a few brief extracts. The firsy 
relates to the last days of Mr. Eliot. 


“ Before leaving this articles’ says our 
suthor, “* we must briefly notice the death 
of Mr. Eliot. It took place in 1690, iy 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. He had 
for some time beeninfirm. Old age, how. 
ever, did not quench his zeal in the cause 
of Christ. When unable to go among the 
Indians, and even to preach to his English 
congregation, he employed himself in in- 
structing a few negroes, whom be request- 
ed to be sent to his house. When he could 
do nothing else, be devoted himself to 
teaching a blind boy, whoin he took home, 
and laboured with so successtully, as te 
enable him to repeat several chapters ia 
the Bible, and even to coustrue with ease 
an ordinary piece of Latin. Thus no day 
was useless, 

Being at length attacked with some de- 
gree of fever, he rapidly declined. Duar- 
ing his illness, his thoughts were much on 
the Indians. ‘ There is,’ said he, ‘a dark 
cloud upon the work of the gospel among 
them. ‘The Lord revive and prosper that 
work, and grant that it may live, when I 
am dead. It is a work that I have been 
coing much, and have been long about. 
But what was the word | spoke last? I re- 
call that word, my domgs. Alas! they 
have been poor, and smail,and lean do- 
ings, aud | will be the man to cast the first 
stone at them all.” One of his last words 
was, * Welcome joy! and he departed, 
calling upon those who stood by, <« Pray, 
pray, pray !’ Thus lived and thus died this 
Apostle of the Indiauns.—p. 66. 


Mr. W. has given a deeply afiect- 
ing narrative of the labours of that 
zealous and devoted missionary, Da- 


vid Brainerd. Few men have mani- 
fested equal self-denial, or equal at- 
tachment to the Saviour and his 
cause. Few also, considering the 
short continuance of his efforts, have 
been honoured with equal success.— 
The following statement is given con- 
cerning the fruit of his preaching 
among the natives at Crossweexsung, 
in New Jersey. 


“By this time the Indians from more re- 
mote parts began to collect ; and it was 
remarkable that as fast as they came, (he 
spirit of God seemed to tail upon thew. 
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we are now come to a time when the ef- 
fectual influences of the Spirit were not 
confined to fwo or three individuals, About 
sixty-five Indians were collected. In dis- 
coursing to them, Mr. Brainerd observes, 
he was favoured with uncommon freedom. 
[shall give an instance of the effect at one 
time in his own words.—‘ The power of 
God seemed to descend upon the assembly 
like a rushing mighty wind. 1 stood amaz- 
ed at the influence which seized the audi- 
ence almost universally, and could com- 

are it to nothing more aptly than a migh- 
ty torrent, that bears down, and sweeps 
before it, whatever is in its way. Almost 
all persons, of all ages, were bowed down 
together; and scarce one was able to 
withstand the shock of this surprising op- 
eration. Old men and women who had 
been drunken wretches for many years, 
and some little children not more than sis 
or seven years of age, appeared in distress 
for their souls; as well as persons of mid- 
dle age. And it was apparent these chil- 
dren were not mere/y frightened with see- 
ing the general concern, but were made 
sensible of their danger, the badness of 
their hearts, and their misery without 
Christ.’ "—p. 75. 


The following extract may afford 
some idea of the degree of zeal, by 
which this missionary was excited to 
his work. 


“ After Mr. Brainerd had spent, with 
them, about three years and a half, he was 
obliged, in 1746, to leave them on account 
of his health. He had long been appa- 
rently on the borders of the grave; but 
he seemed resolved actually to wear out 
inthe service. He often travelled, sleep- 
ing in the wilderness upon the ground, or 
in some tree, when he raised blood most 
profusely, and when his garments were 
wet through with his night sweats.’— 
p. 77. 


We know not the individual, who 
has manifested more entire devoted- 
hess to God, or more of the spirit of 
a pilgrim and a stranger on earth. 
With regard to his dangers and suffer- 
ings he once remarked,—*“ I have 
been frequently exposed, and some- 
times have lain out all night, but hith- 
erto God has preserved me. Such 
fatigues and hardships serve to wean 
me from the earth; and I trust will 
make heaven the sweeter.” He left 
the world at Northampton,’ Oct. 6, 
1747, at the house of Mr. Edwards, 
In the 30th vear of his age. . 
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At the close of this part of his 
work, otr author remarks,—. 


“ From this brief view of the missions 
in North America, it will readily be seen, 
that though they have been temporary in 
their duration and effects, yet that proba- 
bly no missions among the heathen in any 
part of the globe, have produced a quick- 
er harvest, or one more abundant in pro- 
portion to the means employed. How 
different from what is sometimes said, 
‘The Indian cannot be converted.’ We 
appeal to facts ; the Indian has been con- 
verted.” —p. 88. 


We have perused no part of this 
volume with so strong emotion, as 
that which relates to the missions of 
the Moravian Brethren. It is known 
to most of our readers that, for a con- 
siderable period, this illustrious Chris- 
tian community were almost alone in 
their attempts to spread the gospel. 
When we reflect on what this little 
band of believers, poor and feeble as 
they are—in all other respects unno- 
ticed and unknown, have done for 
the salvation of men, we blush te 
know that the rest of the Christian 
world remained so long uninfluenced 
by their example, and that compara- 
tive indifference is stz// indulged con- 
cerning this great subject, by many of 
the people of God. Had all who have 
professed attachment to Christ, done 
as much, in proportion to their means, 
for the propagation of his religion, as 
the Moravians, long before this time 
his dominion had been from sea 
to sea, and from the river even to 
the ends of the earth. Where they 
have gone, the Most High has been 
their shield and their defence; when 
they have prayed, God has heard 
them; when they have preached, 
God has accompanied their preaching 
with the influences of his Spirit: and 
all this, because they have declared 
his truth, have trusted in him, and 
have lived near to him. We cannot 
refrain from doing our readers and 
ourselves the pleasure to relate, in the 
language of our author, some instan- 
ces, iu which the interposition of 
Providence has bee: most signally 
manifested in their defence. Of one 
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of their missionaries, whose life was 
sought by savages, we are told— 


‘¢ He followed them with patience and 
love, sowing the word with tears; and 
though some of the Indians talked of hang- 
ing him upin the woods, and one actually 
ran after him‘with a hatchet, and would 
have killed him but for stumbling in the 
water; all began to admire his courage, 
united with so much meekness and hu- 
mility. He often spent half a day in their 
huts, ate and drank with them in a friendly 
manner, and even lay down te sleep in 
the midst of them, with the utmost com- 
posure. ‘his last circumstance made a 
deep impression on the minds of the In- 
dians, particularly on that of Tschoop. 
tfe one day while the missionary was 
lying fast asleep before him, was struck 
with the thought, ‘ This cannot be a bad 
man. He fears no evil, not even from us 
who are so savage. Here he sleeps com- 
fortably and places his life in our hands.’ 
Qn further reflection he was convinced 
that the reports of the white men were 
malicious, aud he attempted, with success, 


fo remove the unfavourable imnpressions of 


his countrymen.” —p. F95. 

‘The missionaries were however fre- 
quently in danger. Qne of them was at- 
tacked by a savage, who presenting a gun 
to his head, exclaimed, * Now I will shoot 
vou, for you speak of nothing but Jesus.’ 
He answered ‘If Jesus does not permit 
you, you cannot shoot me.’ The Indian 
was entirely disconcerted, went off in si- 
lence, and two days after called on the 
missionaries to come and preach to his 
wife and some others at his house.’—- 
». 198. 

‘‘Tn one instance a savage came in run- 
ning, and exclaiming he would kill the 
white man. Having proceeded with full 
peed to the house of the missionary, he 
burst open the door and rushed in like a 
wild beast. The missionary’s wife, much 
terrified, snatched up her child and fled. 
the missionary himself, being sick, rose 
up in bed and looked at the assassin with 
the utmost compesure. Disconcerted by 
this, he suddenly stopped short, and the 
indian converts hastening to the assistance 
of their teacher,*seized and bound him.—- 


_ 
p. 213. 


Though these apostolic men have 
not succeeded in all their attempts to 
introduce Christianity among the hea- 
then, still God has to a remarkable 
degree, smiled on their effuits. We 
are informed by our author, that “ in 
the year 1812, there were, according 
to Mr. Latrobe, in the thirty-three 
settlements of the Brethren 157 mis- 
siunaries, and about 27,400 con- 
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verts.” From Mr. W.’s narrative, it 
appears, that the most remarkable 
success of their Missions, has been 
among the blacks in the West Indies. 
With reference to the means of carry- 
ing on these extensive operations he 
remarks ;— 

“To support these missions the Breth- 
rev have no fund whatever. They are 
wholly dependant on voluntary contribu- 
tion. We are sorry to add, that partly on 
account ot their distresses on the conti- 
nent, several of their congregations being 
broken up, and partly on account of the 
increased expense of their missions during 
the wars, they are now deeply involved in 
debt, and all their plans are embarrassed 
Their missions, however, are far less ex- 
pensive than those of any other society 
The missionaries are generally bred to 
some trade, and at this they work when it 
is praclicable. Besides, as they live in 
families, and several are almost invariably 
united in one mission, their expenses are 
lessened; to say nothing of their peculiar 
habits of life.’—p. 232. 


From Mr. W.’s remarks respect- 
ing this remarkable people, we 
give the following interesting para- 
graph.— 


“ The uniformity of their habits, the 
oneness of their character, which pre- 
vents those discordés that ruin so many 
missions, and enables them to go forwarc 
against the enemy with unbroken ranks 
undoubtedly has vast influence in their 
success. Their missionaries are of ov 
mind, as to the doctrines they teach, the 
mode of inculcating them, and the form 
of discipline. But still without the sow’ 
of a missionary—without being imbued 
with the spirit of their calling, they could 
not effect the wonders we have witness 
ed. It is the missionary spirit which ena 
bles them to compass sea and land—to 
converse with untamed nature in all its 
imbecility, and all its ferocity—?o take up 
their abode in the icy waters.of Greenland, 
aud in the sickly swamps of South Ameri- 
ea—to spend their lives in repeated, 
though unsuccessful attempts to extend 
the triumphs of the cross. ‘This spirit, te 
be buoyant amidst every depression—t 
vise in proportion to the weight laid upon 
it, must indeed spring from a perennia! 
fountain—trom a heart overflowing wit? 
love to God and man; and such is, gene- 
rally the fact with these missionaries. 
Not only are they volunteers—volunteer> 
to that extent, if any wishes to leave his 
work, or even has not his whole heart vr 
i!, he is considered as no longer useful, 
and is dismissed—dismissed if lis heave 
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miscives him, though he has gone on 
hoard a vessel and is ready to sail; but 
they are likewise men of ardent piety. 
It is this, unquestionably, united to, or 
rather producing their unassuming habits, 
their self-denial, their patience of suffer- 
ing, and their burning zeal, that makes 


them so resistless in their movements.”— 
p- 933. 


Among the most interesting things 
of the present day, whether we con- 
sider the immediate benefit which 
results from it, or its influence on the 
universal extension of the power and 
grace of the gospel, should in our 
view, be ranked the monthly concert 
of prayer. 'To behold Christians in 
the four quarters of the globe, at 
stated periods laying aside all feelings 
of party, and all distinctions of sect, 
and, with one heart and one voice, 
preferring the petitions, Thy hking- 
dom come, thy will be done, is a sight 
at once animating and sublime. It 
deserves to be gratefully noticed, that 
in many societies in our country, the 
observance of this season has been 
followed by the influences of the 
Spirit. In some instances within 
our knowledge, even while the people 
of God have been praying for this 
blessing, he has heard them, and 
eranted their petition. When we 
contemplate the origin of this meet- 
ing for prayer, and the extent, to 
which it has spread, we can compare 
it to nothing so aptly as to the little 
cloud, seen by the servant of the 
prophet which soon covered ‘ the hea- 
ven, and was followed with abun- 
dance of rain. Our author informs 


us, that— 

* So early as 1784, an Association of 
Baptist ministers and churches met at 
Nottingham, set apart one hour, the first 
Monday evening ot every month, for spe- 
cialand united prayer, that the kingdom 
of Christ might be extended in the world. 
When this had been continued about seven 
years, many began to feel an inconsistency 
in praying without exerting themselves to 
obtain the object of their prayers. In 
particular the Rev. Mr. Carey, pastor of a 
church in Moulton, and afterwards in 
Leicester, a pleasant shire-town, on the 
river Sour, was deeply impressed with the 
‘mportance of some vigorous effort, to 
Propagate Christianity.”—p. 259 
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Here was not only the origin of 
the concert of prayer, but likewise 
of those splendid efforts of the Bap- 
tist denomination in England, to in- 
troduce the christian religion into Ben- 
gal, which have excited the admira- 
tion of the world. “In the spring of 
the following year, Mr. Carey preach- 
ed a sermon at the annual association 
in Nottingham, from Isaiah liv, 2,3: 
in which he took up the spirit of the 
passage in two exhortations, Expect 
great things—attempt great things. 
The effect was considerable. A reso- 
lution was passed that a plan for a 
society should be formed before the 
next ministers’ meeting. This was 
done. ‘The constitution was adopt- 
ed at Kittering, Oct. 2, 1792, the di- 
recting committee chosen, and some- 
thing effected towards obtaining the 
requisite funds. . Only 132. 2s. 6d. 
however, was at first subscribed.” 

Did our limits permit, we should be 
happy to lay before our readers Mr. 
W.’s account of the opinions,manners, 
and general state of society, existing 


among the native inhabitants of 
Hlindostan. We can only remark, 


that his statements respecting the 
Hindoos and all other heathen na- 
tions, as well as these of all chris- 
tian writers, are wholly diverse from 
what we often hear asserted of their 
moral condition, by those who would 
discourage attempts to send them the 
gospel. While by the latter they are 
often represented as in a high degree 
amiable, upright, ‘ kindly afiectioned’ 
towards one another, and disposed to 
practise the domestic and social vir- 
tues ; by the former, they are univer- 
sally declared to be sunk to the low- 
est state of vice and profligacy—are 
described as extremely lascivious, 
dishonest, and cruel; as wholly rc- 
gardless of the most sacred obliga 
tions ; as habitually insensible to the 
most tender ties, by which man is 
holden to his fellow creature,and ever 
as placing among the list of virtues, 
acts which the divine law condemns 
as aggravated sins. Such, without 
exception, is the moral and religious 
state of the nations which are desti- 
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tute of the gospel. By a respectable 
writer, who tells us he has lived long 
and had much experience in the 
heathen world, it is asserted, that he 
has never found in it an individual 
of whom he could say, This man fears 
God and works righteousness. Such 
are the people, of whom we are grave 
ly told, that their present condition 
is eligible, and their future prospects 
inviting;—the people of whom it is 


sometimes asserted, that christianity 
will rather injure than improve their 
condition. 

Concerning the operations, and the 
present state of the Baptist missions 
in India, we can only quote the fol- 
lowing brief summary. 


‘In reviewing these varions and im- 
portant stations, we are struck with asto- 
nishment at the recollection that the soci- 
ety which supports them, came into exist- 
ence little more than twenty-five years 
ago; at the time of its formation raised 
a subsecripfion of less than sixty dollars; 
andin the course of the first year, was 
scarcely able to send out two missionaries. 
From these small beginnings there were 
in 1815, twenty-four stations in which 
were twenty-four European mi-sionaries 
assisted by thirty-nine native and country 
born teachers, supported at an annual ex- 
pense (including schools and translations) 
of 63,000 do.lars, and reckouing 765 con- 
verts. 

‘ But we have not yet the most sublime 
view of this grand march of benevolence. 
It is the frans/ation of the Bible ito foriy- 
four different languages, either completed, 
cr in some degree of forwardness. In 
that of Bengal and Orissa, spoken, on a 
moderate estimate, by about thirty mil- 
lions of people, the whole bible is trans- 
lated, printed and extensively circulated. 
In five other languages, the Sungskrit, 
Hindee, Mahratta, Punjabee, and Chinese, 
itis translated. ‘The New-Testament has 
for sometime been printed, and the Old 
now is, in most, or all of them. That of 
the Chinese is a most important acquisi- 
tion. It gives the word of life to not less, 

robably, than one hundred and _ fifty mil- 
so of our dying race. In seventeen 
other languages, the printing of the New 
Testament is commenced ; and in thirteen 
more its translation; to which may be 
added seven languages printed, or prin- 
ting, at Serampore, on account of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. The 
whole expense of the translations is about 
13,000 dollars anaually.”—pp. 284, 285. 


The most remarkable instance of 
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success attending missionary exer- 
tions in modern days, has been wit- 
nessed within the last four or five 
years, in the South Sea Islands. A 
mission to these Islands, on an exten- 
sive scale, was fitted out in the year 
1796, by the London Missionary So- 
ciety. Our author remarks, “the 
formation of the London Missionary 
Society commences a new era in the 
history of missions. This Society 
composed of dissenters and members 
of the established church, had its ori- 
gin in that spirit of inquiry on the 
subject of missions, which preceded 
and followed the formation of the Bap- 
tist Society.” With the failure of the 
first attempt made by this Society, to 
introduce the gospel among the in 
habitants of Otaheite and the neigh- 
borine islands, our readers are ac- 
quainted. At length, however, chris- 
tianity has gained complete ascenden- 
cy among these islanders : Idolatry is 
abolished; the worship of the true 
God is universally observed; the 
christian sabbath is kept holy; the 
word of God is extensively diffused; 
his Spirit has been poured out, and 
multitudes have, in the judgment of 
charity, become devout and humble 
followers of Christ. From Mr. W.’s 
remarks on this wonderful display of 
grace, we quote the following ; 


‘In contemplating this astonishing rev- 
olution, whose events are even now pass- 
ing before our eyes with a magnitude and 
rapidity which almost bewilders and con- 
founds the mind, we must say with new 
emphasis, ‘ What hath God wrought!’ 
Is it asked, Hlath a nation changed their 
gods? We may point to the whole mass 
of inhabitants on eight islands, and reply, 
‘Anation hath been born ina day. Per- 
haps there is not a parallel on the annals 
of ecclesiastical history. In the early ages 
of Christianity, though great multitudes 
were converted, yet not a whole people ; 
and if, in after ages, when Christianity 
was corrupted, a tribe or nation was 
brought at once to profess it, this was gene- 
rally by constraint; or if not, it was while 
they remained ignorant of what they pro- 
fessed. Here no force has been used, and 
the natives, at least of Otaheite and Eimeo, 
have adopted areligion which has been 
preached to them almost twenty years ; 
and which they have seen exemplified in 
the lives of the missionaries. It is to be ex 
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pected, that in this general change many 
have been carried along by the current, 
and are Christians only because Christiani- 
ty isin vogue. As the chiefs were among 
the first to adopt the new religion, the 
converts have not generally been tried by 
persecution ; but if they should be, it is 
hoped, many of them would endure unto 
the end, and be saved. 

«« At any rate, the good effected is vast. 
If we look simply at the abolishing of idol- 
atry, at the same time considering what 
idolatry is—a systematic alienation of the 
heart from God, introducing every thing 
debasing, sensualizing, and polluting, we 
shall at once perceive that the benefit in 
this world isalmost inestimable, ‘Think of 
tue horrid crimes of infanticide, of offering 
puman sacrifices, of murdering all prison- 
ers taken in war; think of all the abomina- 
vile immoralities, not only permitted, but 
encouraged by their former religion ; and 
then estimate. if you can, the happy effect 
ou them as social beings,not to sayreligious, 
ead destined to eternity, of that change, 
which by the blessing of God, these natives 
wave passed through.’—pp. 332, 309. 


Hardly less remarkable has been 
the success of the London Society 
in South Africa. Of a work of erace, 
at a place called Bethelsdorp, we 
ave the following account : 


‘This revival continued at Bethelsdorp, 
with power, for more than two years 3; and 
fhe good work is even still going forward. 
In the year 1815, no less than three hun- 
cred were added to the church, and one 
jundred and torty three adults, and one 
hundred children baptized the following 
year. The settlement now embraces about 
one thousand persons. They contributed 
to the funds of the Society in 1815, more 
than five hundred dollars; they havea 
collection for the poor every Lord’s day, 
Which amounts annually, to near two hun- 
dred dollars; and they are building a 
school room and printing office at their 
own expense. 

“The following speech exbibits the de- 
light and eratitude of the converts. ‘We 
are all Hottentots. We never had a house. 
We never were considered as buman be- 
ings. We never were allowedto look in- 
‘oa farmers’s heuse ; but today, we are 
here, sitting together in a large white 
house. We never lad a waggon ; and now 
there are more than twenty waggons at 
Bethelsdorp, belonging to us Hottentots ! 
look atthe women! they never had any 
Gecent clothes ; now you see them sitting 
among usin white, and various colours. 
we neverhad the honour of knowing any 
‘nine of God or his word; bat now we 
ean read and write; and the greatest thing 
which God has favoured us with, is his 
sending to us poor Hottentcts, his ser 
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vants, who daily explain to us bis holy 
word. Then, with many tears, he cried 
out, ‘Is not this altogetherthe grace or 
God! Love of God! Mercy of God! Men, 
Brethren, Hottentots ! Praise the Lord God 
Almighty ! °—pp. 375, 376. 


“ In reviewing the South African Mis- 
sion,’ Mr. W. remarks, “ any person who 
has the least acquaintance with the Hot- 
tentot character—who knows that it is 
graduated to every degree oi debasement 
—that while their race is scarcely elevated 
above animal nature, some of them partake 
of allthe savageness ofthat nature in its 
most ferocious forms, so as to bear no dis- 
taut resemblance to the tiger and lion of 
their forests; and who willthen turn his 
eyes to the missionary settlements—see a 
white church rise behind the trees, where 
ouce stood the kraal of a robber chief; and 
a little village of pretty and convenient 
houses, where once the Bushmen sought re- 
fuge among the holes of the rocks—and 
contemplate the change of external appeai- 
ance in the Hottentot himself; the neathdress 
instead of thedirty sheep skin ; the whole- 
some meal, instead ol"feeding on snakes 
and toads--orin his moral condition; an in- 
tellizgent and zealous Christian, instead ot 
a stupid and vicious animal, wallowing in 
dirt and smoke, to be convinced, not to 
say of the utility of missions, but that there 
is a divine and transforming power in the 
christian religion. “—p. USI. 


Our readers are acquainted with 
the character and the history of the 
venerable Vanderkemp, a name on 
which every friend of missions miust 
delight to dwell. It is stated respecting 
him,that a day or two before his death, 
a female friend enquired of him the 
state of his mind. ‘ To this he an- 
swered witha smile, ‘ All is well.’— 
On the 8th day” (of his disease’ 
“ Dec. 15, 1814, he breathed his last. 
in the G4th year of his age, and 1Sth 
ot his labours among the heathen.— 
Thus died the apostolic Vanderkemp : 
who, for combining natural talents. 
extensive learning, elevated piety, ar- 
dent zeal, disinterested benevolence, 
unshaken perseverance, unfeigned hu- 
mility, and primitive simplicity, has 
perhaps never been equalled since 
the days of the Aposiles.” 

The account of the formation and 
proceedings of “ the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions,”’ is introduced with the follow 
ing paragraph : 
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“ Did you stand by the side of some no- 
dle establishment, say a seminary of learn- 
ing, admiring the well designed architect- 
ure of its edifices, lifting their marble walls 
and lofty columns to the eye—the conven- 
aent rooms—the spacious halls—the ex- 
tensive library ; and viewing the pleasant- 
ness of the situation—the groves—the 
green—the commanding prospect of dis- 
tant hills, and a varied landscape stretched 
along the winding river, would not your 
admiration be increased, On knowing that 
afew years ago, this was all a barren wil- 
derness ; and would you not trace with 
pleasure, the growth of this establishment 
trom the felling of the first tree, and laying 
the corner stone, to its present state of 
grand maturity. There is some analogy 
between such an establishment and the 
subject of the present sketch. The Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, though yet in infancy, has as- 
suuned anappearance which makes it in- 
teresting to trace its origin.—p. 404. 


The excitement given to public 
feeling in this country by missionary 
efforts in England, avid especially by 
the formation of the London Mission- 
ary Society, is considered as having 
led the way to the existence and ope- 
rations of the American Board. * A- 
mong others, two or three devoted 


young men at Williams’ College be- 
gan to think seriously of Foreign 


Missions. One of these was the la- 
mented Samuel J. Mills, whose early 
death has robbed the church of one of 
its brightest ornaments. Ue was lit- 
tle known. His influence was silent 
like the dew on the green herb, or 
like the southern breeze, which is 
only visible by its effects in unlocking 
the bars of frost. It is well under- 
stood by many that lis hand, though 
unseen, fyst touched the springs 
which set in motion most of the great 
moral machines now in successful op- 
eration in our country. But I for- 
bear, is record is on high—his mon- 
ument too will be erected here by 
sar abler hands than mine.” 

In the conclusion Mr. W. remarks, 


‘The number of stations oecupied by 
the ditlerent Societies mentioned is about 
#560; the number of Christian labourers, 
vf every class, not far from 360; the an- 
pualexpenditure on objects directly mis- 
sionary, near 350,000 dollars ; and 450,000 
for other objects connected with enlight- 
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ening and civilizing the world; exclusive 
or all internal sources of income. 

‘The effects of these efforts have been 
various, but on the whole very encourag. 
ing. A fair computation would probablv 
shew, that,in proportion to their number, 
missionaries have not been less successful, 
even in immediate fruit, than ministers at 
home. The converts now at the different 
stations may be reckoned at 50,000, which 
would give 139 to every missionary, in- 
cluding school masters and lay settlers ; 
a number greater than is found in most of 
our churches. But if such are the first 
fruits, what will be the long harvest, when 
the posterity of these converts for ages to 
come are gathered in. It should ever be 
remembered, that the benefits of a heathen 
conversion are to be reckoned in an in- 
creasing ratio, involving generations yet 
unborn. In this view, the imagination, 
looking down the long vista of years, de- 
lights to contemplate the astonishing re- 
sults of the late moral revolution in the 
South Sea Islands, but they are beyond 
computation.”’—pp. 431, 4382. 


We must protract this article, per- 
haps already too long, by noticing 
some of the imperfections which ap- 
pear in the volume before us. With 
regard toa work of so much merit, 
composed with so benevolent inten- 
tions, and on a subject so interesting, 
this is an ungrateful task. Still, duty 
to the public, and justice to ourselves, 
do not allow us wholly to decline i. 
We are aware of the author’s situa- 
tion at the time when his book went to 
press. We are not insensible, that 
while he was obliged, as we are in- 
formed in the preface was the fact, 
to hasten his preparation for leaving 
the country, he had no opportunity 
for that careful revisal of his mann- 
script which was requisite ; but what- 
ever weight this circumstance, united 
with a desire to bring the work with- 
in a limited number of pages, may 
have as an excuse, it does not dimin- 
ish our regret, that the information 
here given us, is not, in some parts, 
more full and complete. We are 
wholly dissatisfied with the hasty and 
imperfect sketch of the operations of 
the London Missionary Society in In- 
dia and China; nor have we a less 
imperfect account of the proceedings 
of the Edinburgh and Church Mis- 
sionary Societies, and of the Baptist 
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Board of Foreign Missiofs in the 
United States, If this deficiency has 
arisen from Mr. W.’s want of time, 
we regret that some other competent 
person was not employed to collect 
und arrange the facts necessary to a 
considerable enlargement of these 
parts of the work : in this manner, the 
whole would have been better propor- 
tioned, and its value much enhanced. 
The blemishes which appear in the 
style of this performance, we have no- 
ticed with greater pain, and with 
greater disapprobation ; ; because there 
is less excuse for thers. If My. 
\W. had not time to smooth and pol- 
ish his diction; if, under the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, it 
was impracticable for him to shun all 
inequality of expression, and to 
give to his narrative an air of uniform 
elegance and beauty, it is still to be 
lamented, that, in the construction of 
lis sentences, he has occasionally vi- 
olated the plainest rules of grammar 
and of rhetoric ; and has, in some 
instances, employed low and vulgar 
expressions. 
ut notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tions of this work, we hope the chris- 
iian public will judge so favorably of 
its substantial worth, as to give it ex- 
tensive patronage ; and that opportu- 
nity will be thus afforded, to correct 
its errors, and supply its defects in 
a second edition. We are extremely 


sorry that the care of the author, or of 


his friends, has not prevented the ne- 
cessity of ‘diverting the 
our readers, for a moment, from its 
contents, to the manner of its execu- 
tion. The subject, of which it treats, 
is of too much importance to allow al- 
mOst any other to come in competi- 
tion with it: itis one which should lie 
near the heart of every christian—one 
Which should occupy his warmest 
thoughts, which should call forth his 
hest exertions, should excite his most 
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fervent prayers, and employ his most 
anxious reflections by night and by 
day. We devoutly wish, that it may 
enter into the plans of every child of 
God, to attempt something to meet 
™ the claims of six hundred millions,” 
who are thronging the road to death ; ; 
that every christian may esteem it, as 
in truth it is,a privilege, and an hon- 
our, to devote his time, his talents, his 
influence, and his property, to the in- 
terests of the Saviour’s cause ; that no 
one may rest satisfied with the hope 
of his own salvation, nor enjoy the 
approbation of his conscience, till he 
has done all in his power, to bring the 
perishing outcasts of the human tami- 
ly to the knowledge and belief of the 
truth, as it is inJesus. To the saint, 
how animating should be the prospect 
of meeting in the heavenly world those 
heathen idolaters, whom his labours, 
and contributions, and prayers, have 
been the means of raising to life and 
elory. 

Did our limits permit, we might 
dwell on the present state of the world, 
as affording peculiar advantages for 
the spread of the gospel. The gene- 

ral prevalence of peace, the facility of 
aceess to the different parts of the 
earth, the augmented harmony of dif- 
ferent religious denominations, togeth- 
er with the great increase of power 
and influence among Christian, com- 
pared with heathen nations, clearly 
denote, that the period in which we 
live, is far more favorable than any 
which has preceded it, for the enlarge- 
ment of Zion. May the friends of the 
Redeemer every where, especially 
may the churches in this country, be 
duly sensible of these advantages; 
may they feel their responsibility te 
God for the faithful use of them, and 
may the time be hastened, in which 
the whole earth shall he filled with his 
glory. 
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Laterary and Philosophical Inteliigeince. 


[ Sept. 


Riterary and Philosophical Gnetelligenee. 


The two first numbers of ‘The 
Western Review and Miscellaneous 
Magazine,’ have been published at 
Lexington, Ken. The werk is issued 
in monthly numbers, of 64 octavo pa- 
ges each, at four dollars per annum. 


The annual commencement of Yale 
College, was held on the sth instant. 
Forty young gentlemen, alumni of the 
College, were admitted to the degree 
of Bachelor, and twenty-three to that 
of Master of Arts. 

Three gentlemen, Bachelors of Arts 
in other Colleges, were admitted ad 
eundem ; and five, graduates of other 
Colleges, were admitted to the degree 


of A. M.—Tie honorary degree of 


Master of Arts. was conferred on the 
Rev. Charles Boardman, of Washing- 
ton. , 

The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to the degree of M. D.—Thom- 
as R. Boutell, Be njamin Bowers, Da- 
vid B. Brooks, William P. Eaton, Na- 
thaniel Ives, Earl Knight, John Locke, 
John S. Matson, Hollis Monroe, Fred- 
erick Morgan, dames Morris, Joseph I. 
Waldo, Reynold Webb. 

The honorar y degree of M. D. was 
conferred on William Buell, William 
Tully, Thomas Miner, Juhe W. Ster- 
ling, John S. Bartlett. 

The degree of LL.D. was confer- 
red on His Excellency Oliver Wolcott, 
Governor of this State; Hon. James 
Gould of Litchfield; and Hon. Ste- 
phen Elliot, of South-Carolina. 

The prizes for declamation on Tues- 
day afternoon, were adjudged to—A. 
C. Twining, J. M. Catlin, H. Foote, of 
the Junior Class—O. A. Shaw, F. W. 
Lord, A. L. Alexander, of the Sopho- 
more Class—O. Baker, G. D. Young, 
E. Keteltas or E. G. Thomson, of the 
Freshman Class. 

The prizes for English Composition 
have been adjudged to—L. Bacon, C. 
Whittlesey, H. Jones, of the Junior 
Class—-H. White, A. Benedict, J. 
Brewer, of the Sophomore Class. 
For translations, to C.'T. Hart, W. 
Colton, F. Griffin, of the Freshman 
Class. 


The annual commencement of Mid- 
dlebury College, was held on the 18th 


of August.—Eighteen were admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The honorary degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on Abraham Har- 
ris Chappel. 

Six young gentlemen were admitted 
to the degree of Master of Arts. 

The honorary degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred on the Rev. Clark 
Kendrick of Poultney, Rev. Aaron 
Palmer of Barre, Rev. Ammi Nichols 
of Braintree, and Doct. James Cotton 
Bliss, of the city of New-York. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed members of the Cor poration—Rey. 
Abraham’ Bronson, tev. Chester 
Wright, Hon. Zebulon R. Shiperd, 
Hon. Joel Doolittle, Peter Starr, on 
and Mr. Ira Stewart. 

The following is among the resolu- 
tions of the Corporation :— 

Whereas, the Hon. Gamaliel Pain- 
ter, by his last will and testament, be- 
queathed to Middlebury C ollege, at 
large portion of bis valuable estate, and 
as itis desiable to perpetuate the re- 
membrance of this, distinguished act of 
liberality ;—Therefore, resolved, that 
ten thousand dollars be appropriated 
out of said bequest for the purpose of 
supporting forever, the professorship of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
which in honor of this greatly respect- 
ed patron ef science, shall hereafter be 
devominated the Painter professorship 
of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy. 

The Parkerian premiums for the 
present year, were adjudged to Cyrus 
Sheldon, of the Junior Class-—Josiah 
KF’. Goodhue, of the Sophomore Class 
and George C. Beckwith of the Fresh- 
man Class. 


The annual commencement of Bow- 
doin College was held on the first ia- 
stant.—Eleven were admitted to the 
degreee of Bachelor, and five to that 
of Master of Arts. 

Samuel Philips Newman, A. B. has 
been elected Professor of Languages, 
in this Institution. 


The annual commencement of tie 
University of V ermont, was held on 
en were admitted 

% the degree of ie choles of Arts. 











The aanual examination of the Stu- 
dents of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, was held on the 22d. instant. 
Department of Sacred Literature—Jun. 

Class. 

First Division examined in the He- 
brew Testament—S. R. Arms, B.C. 
Baldwin, J. Bennett, S. Blaisdell, I. H. 
tT. Blanchard, J. H. Breck, A. Cald- 
well, A. Chester, J. Clement, N. B. 
Cook, ©. Eddy, J. W..French, W. 
Graham. 

Second Division »*xamined in the 
Greek Testament—B. F. Nealey, F. 
Norwood, G. E. Pierce, C. Du M. 
Pigeon, E. Poor, D. C. Proctor, T. L. 
Shipman, J.Silliman, H. Smith, M. 
Smith, S. Spring, C. Walker, L. 
Whitney, J. Whiton. 

Third Division, in compositions per-,, 
taining to Sacred Literature. 

1. Mat. xvi, 18. Translation and 
Commentary. 8S. Griswold.—2. What 
special rules are to be observed in inter- 
preting the poetic parts of the Qld 
Testament ? B. Dickenson.—3S. Matt. xi. 
12,13. Translation and Commentary. 
H. B. Hoyt.—4. Dissertation on the 
mode of quotation from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, by the writers of the New 
Testament. D.Kimball.—5. Gen. iii. 
15. Translation and Commentary. 
T. Jameson.—6. What is the source of 
the imagery in the 45th Psalm; and to 
whom does this Psalm relate? S. 
Mosely.—7. Heb. i.3. The meaning 
of the phrase “ brightness of his glory, 
aud express image of his person,” as 
applied to the Son of God. J. Howe. 
—8. Psalm xvi. 10. Translation and 
Commentary ; with a discussion of the 
question, whether this Psalm relates to 
the Messiah. N. Smith.—In what 
sense is the phrase, “ The coming of 
Christ,” used in the New Testament ? 
D. Page.—-10. Dissertation on the 
phrase “Son of God.” Newhall.— 
i1. The use of the number seven in 
prophecy. Upham.—12. How far are 
we to proceed, in giving a typical and 
Mystical sense to the Old Testament ? 
A. Mead.—13. Of what use is the study 
of interpretation? W. Mitchell. 

Christian Theology—Middle Class. 

1. What is the rule of human duty ? 
E. Demond.—2. On the perfection of 
the divine law. D Clark.—3. On the 
glory of the gospel. J. N. Loomis.— 
4. Is there any certain connexion be- 
tween evangelical faith and a right prac- 
tice ? E. White.—5. On the necessity 
of incans in accomplishing the salva- 
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tion of men. J. Boardman.—6. Prin- 
cipal objections to prayer answered. 
J. Brown.—7. On the warrant Chris- 
tians have to render religious worship 
to Christ? E. J. Boardman.—8. Ob- 
jections to the Scripture doctrine of 
divine influence answered. W. Child. 
—9. Is there any valid objection to the 
use of creeds composed in uninspired 
language ? J.Coburn.—10. On the great 
ends of prophecy. J. Duncklee.—11. 
Practical use of the doctrine of the 
dependence of believers on divine in- 
fluence. P. Payson.—12. What are 
the most satisfactory marks of true 
conversion in a revival of religion. W. 
Williams.—13. Is Justice an amiable 
and glorious attribute of God? E. 
Youngs.—14. In what way should a 
minister treat the appearance of a death 
bed repentance ? B. Perry.—15. On 
the identity of the church of God in 
allages. CC. B. Storrs.—16. Does the 
Scripture prescribe the exact and ex- 
clusive form of church government ? 
J. Scales.—17. Why should a pardon- 
ed sinner continue to confess his sins 
and ask forgiveness? D. Gould.—18. 
The effects of an unchristian spirit in 
religious controversy. P. Lockwood. 
—19. On the evils of a doubtful mind 
respecting the doctrines of religion. 
E. Hollister.—20. On the necessity of 
technical terms in Theology. H. Bel- 
knap.—21. What are the principal ob- 
stacles to the prevalence of Christiani- 
ty in the East Indies ? W. Goodell.— 
22, With what cautions is the doctrine 
of human depravity to be inculcated ? 
R. Cushman.—23. Encouraging aspect 
of the unevangelized parts of the world. 
I. Bird.—24. Were you among Jews, 
how would you oppose Judaism ? J. 
Bigelow.—25. Were you in a Mahom- 
etan country, how would you oppose 
the influence of the Mahometan reli- 
gion? D. Clayes.—-26. Were you 
among Pagans, how would you oppose 
Pagan idolatry ? D.Temple.—27.W hat 
reason have we to expect the universal 
prevalence of Christianity? T. M. 
Smith.—2s. Have the epistles in the 
New Testament the same authority as 
the Gospels? L. J. Hoadly.—29. On 
the abuse of analogical reasoning. 5S. 
E. Morse. 

Saered Rhetoric—Senior Class. 

1. On the connexion between style 
and delivery. R.Bascom.—2 On the 
choice of texts. D. Wilson.—3. Ona 
natural manner in delivery. C.Bying- 
ton.—4. On the sermons of Jeremy 
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Taylor. D. Hemenway.—5. On knowl- 
edge of the human heart. L. Dwight. 
-—6. On the eloquence of Paul. W. 
P. Kendrick.—7. On an impressive and 
sraceful elocution. R.G. Dennis.—®. 
On preaching the cross of Christ. A. 
Thurston.—9. On argument in ser- 
mons. W. Smith.—10. On the char- 
acteristics and causes of a feeble style. 
A. Morse-—11. On the eauses of cold 
preaching. L. F. Dimmick.—12. On 
Americanisms in style. J..Torrey.—13. 
On the connexion between convietion 
aud persuasion. H. Hull.—14. On the 
sermons of Storr. J. King.—15. On 
affectation of originality. O. Dewey. 
--16. On the influence of the preach- 
er’s work upon his own intellectual 
powers. J. Wheeler.—17. On the ser- 
mons of Chalmers. A. Warner.—138. 
#)n sensibility in a preacher. H. J. 


Ripley. 


Maine Charity School.—By a vote of 


the Trustees in July last, this iustita- 
tion was permanently Jocated at Ban- 

gor, a town pleasantly situated at the 
head of navigation on the west bank 
of Penobscot river. The surrounding 
country is rapidly inereasing in popu- 
lation and wealth, but extremely desti- 
tute of the means of moral and reli- 
gious instruction ; there being if my 
information on the subject is correct, 
not more than seven or eight settled 
ministers within 50 miles. 

The term of study required of the 
members of the Institution preparato- 

vy to their being licensed to preach, as 
candidates for the ministry, after the 
present year, is to be five years. 

The conditions of admitiance into the 
lowest class, are now—that the candi- 
late, shail in addition to a therough 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
tirammar, be able to construe and 
parse correctly and fluently the three 
first books of Virgil’s AEneid, in Latin, 
and one of the Evangelists, in Greek ; 
and shall also be able to render English 
into Latin correctly. 

T'o be admitted into the next class, the 
candidate must have thoreughly read 
the whole of V irgil, Cicero’s Select 
Orations, and the Greek Testament : 
and have besides a general knowledge 
of Arithmetic and Enghsh Grammar. 

For admission into the next higher 
‘lass, in addition to what has heen 
mentioned, an acquaintance with geog- 
raphy, rietorick, logic, and a general 
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course of mathematics and natural ph: 
losophy will be required. 

After the present year, accordiyy te 
a late regulation, candidates for admis 
sion into , the fownat class, will be re- 
guired to have read the four first books 
of Virgil’s Adneid, Cicero’s four Ora- 
tions against Cataline, and the four 
Evangelists in Greek. Requirements 
for admission into the higher classes 
will be proportionally increased. 

It is not, however, the design of the 
Trustees and Officers of the Lbustitu- 
tion, to adhere rigidly to these eo adi- 
tions in every case. Where age, or 
other circumstances require it, persons 
will be received under the patroniig: of 
the Institution, who have not all the 
preceding qualifications, with a view to 
their being tmtroduced into the minis- 
try without going through the whole 
of the prescribed course. Such cases, 
however, will be regarded as excep- 
tions to the general rule, and will be ad- 
initted sparingly. 

In case any should resort to the In- 
stitution for education, who would be 
too young to be introdued into the 
ministry after having completed the 
regular course, they will be requivee 
either to pursue a course somewhat 
more extensive, or to spend some time 
at the Seminary after they have com 
pleted the regular course, before they 
will be recommended to an Assocta- 
tion for license to preach. 

In all cases of admission, as theolo- 
gical students, ample testimonials o: 
moral and Christian character will b 
required. Those who wish to be re- 
ce 4 ed on the charity foundation, mus’ 

also produce evidence of indigence 
and p good native talents. At their last 
meeting, however, the Trustees voted, 
that young men of good moral char 

acter, desirous of acquiring a know! 
edge of the arts and sciences, may be 
admitted into the classes pursuing | those 
branches, on paying ra reasonable price 
for instruction. ‘This has not yet, I be- 
heve, been fixed. 

As the great obje et of this Institue: 
tion is to furnish destitute Churches 
with pious and able pastors ; Missiona- 
ry Societies with laborious and faithful 
missionaries ; and 300,000 of our fel- 
low-men in the eastern and northern 
parts of New-England, now sitting In 
the region and. shi dow of spiritual 
death, ‘with orthodox and competent 
preacners of the gospel, prepared oy 
education and habit, to “ endure hare 
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ness’ in the cause of Christ ; and as, 
‘ror its local situation, and the peculi- 
arity of its plan, it cannot, in any con- 
siderable degree, if at all interfere with 
any other institution, having the ssme 
seneral object in view, it is hoped that 
it will enjoy the apprebation, the pray- 
ers, and the patronage of the pious and 
charitable throughout New-England. 
‘There is, it is believed, no disposition 
-;y the Trustees and Patrons of this in- 
stitution, to detract from the merit of 
our Colleges, Universities, and Theolo- 
sical Seminaries previously establish- 
ed; or to undervalue that more tho- 
rough and extensive education which, 
of late years, it has been their object 
to give. On the contrary, they ar- 
dently wish them success. But they 
are convinced that they are net ade- 
quate to the public exigencies, as it 
respects a supply of religious teachers. 
And they humbly conceive that an 
education, acquired by a course of five 
years well directed application to study, 
united with ardent piety and good na- 
tive talents, will qualify young men, 
especially such as are somewhat ad- 
vaneed, fur extensive usefulness in the 
ministry, and perhaps as extensive, in 
come places, as that which is more re- 
fined, and acquired at much greater ex- 
yense of time and money. At least, 
they think that it will be better for 
churches, to be furnished with such 
oastors, and people with such preach- 
ers, than none; or what will, in many 
ases, be the fact, with such as are to- 
illy illiterate, and generally very erro- 
2eous in religious sentiments. And it 
s respectfully suggested to Charitable 
Associations, and Education Societies, 
whether they could not more usefully 
appropriate a part of their funds to the 
purpose ef preparing young men for 
ihe ministry, especially those of an 
older class, by a more brief course of 
education, io which a}l the mest imper- 
‘ant branches of seience and theology 
are tauglit, than to employ the whole 
of them in giving their beneficiaries a 
collegial or university education. In 
such a course, the sum requisite to 
educate one youth at College, and af- 
lerwards at a Theological Seminary, 
would be sufficient to educate two ; be- 
ides the saving to each of several years 
wf precious time, for active service, 
Which would acerue. But whether the 
Cause of religion would be promoted 
‘hereby or not, is a question which they 
must decide for themselves. 
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As the Institution is in its infancy, its 
library is yet small; donations of books, 
therefore, from the friends of literature 
and religion, would be very acceptable. 
As the students are mostly on the chari- 
table foundation, and must be furnished 
with text-books fer their classical stu- 
dies, gratis, a considerable number of 
the Latin and Greek Classics, Blair’s 
Rhetoric, Hedge’s Logic, Webber's 
Mathematics, Enfield’s Philosophy, 
Lock and Stéwart on the Mind, Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, Edwards on the 
Will, and generally such works as are 
used as text-books in a collegial or 
theological course, are wanted for their 
use. Clergymen and others possessing 
such works, and others, both in litera- 
ture and theology, which they can 
spare, without much inconvenience, are 
respectfully requested to bestow them 
on this Institution. A copy of Ree’s 
Cyclopedia, or of the British or Edin- 
burg Encyclopedia, or any similar 
work, would be a very acceptable do- 
nation, and be very gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Autkorsand publishers of new works, 
Editors and Proprietors of perivdica! 
publications, literary, philosophical o: 
religious, are respectfully invited to 
fo. ward a copy of their publications te 
this Institution. 

Persons disposed te make donations 
of books, are desired to send them to 
the care of S. T.. Armstrong, or T. 
Vose, Boston ; J. Punchard, Esq. Sa- 
lem; Geo. Hough, Concord, N. H. or 
N. Coolidge, Wiudser, Vt. 

Students going to the Institution 
from the middle or western parts of 
New-England, and wishing to take wa- 
ter passage from Boston or Salem, will 
be accommodated with board at a 
moderate price, whilst they may be 
obliged to wait, in Beston, at the hous 
of Mrs. Jones, No.21, Masiboro’-street , 
in Salem, at the house of Mr. Oliver 
Parsons, Summer-street. 

The Vacations commence —the firs 
on the last Thursday in August, and 
continues 4 weeks ; the second on the 
first Thursday in January, and contin- 
ues 6 weeks; the third on the second 
Thursday in May, and continues = 
weeks. The public exhibition ‘or com- 
mencement) is on the last Wednesday 
of August annually. 

PRancrort Fow er. 
Prof. Class. Lit, M. C. Schod. 
ug. 30, 1819. 
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— Antiquities of Marietta.— “In remov- 
ing the earth which composed an an- 
cient mound in one of the streets of 
Marietta, Ohio, on the margin of the 
plain, near the fortifications, several cu- 
rious articles were discovered, the lat- 
ter part of June last. They appear to 
have been buried with the body of the 
person to whose memory this mound 
was erected. 

Lying immediately over, or on the 
forehead of the body, were found three 
large circular bosses, or ornaments for 
a sword belt, or a buckler; they are 
composed of copper, overlaid with a 
thick plate of silver. The fronts of 
them are slightly convex, with a de- 
pression, like a cup, in the centre, and 
measure two inches and a quarter, a- 
cross the face of each. On the back- 
side, opposite the depressed portion, is 
a copper rivet, or nail, around which 
are two separate plates by which they 
were fastened to the leather ; two small 
pieces of the leather were found lying 
between the plates of one of the bosses: 
they resemble the skin of an old mum- 
wny, and seem to have been preserved 
by the salts of the copper. ‘The plates 


of copper are nearly reduced to an ox- 
yd. The silver looks quite black, but 


not much corroded, and on rubbing 
it becomes quite brilliant. Two of 
these are yet entire; the third one is 
s0 much wasted, that it dropped in pie- 
ces on removing it from the earth. A- 
round the rivet of one of them is a 
smali quantity of flax or hemp in atoler- 
able state of preservation.—Near the 
side of the body, was found a plate of 
silver, which appears to have been the 
upper part of a sword scabbard ; it is 
six inches in length, and two inches in 
breadth, and weighs once eunce ; it has 
no ornaments, or figures ; but has three 
longitudinal ridges, which probably 
correspond with the edges, or ridges of 
the sword—it seems to have been fas- 
tened to the scabbard by three or four 
rivets, the holes for which yet remain 
in the silver. 

'I'wo or three broken pieces of a cop- 
ver tube, were also found, filled with 
ironrust. ‘These pieces, from their ap- 
pearance, composed the lower end of 
the seabbard, near the point of the 
sword. No sign of the sword itself was 
discovered, except the appearance of 
the rust above mentioned. Near the 
feet, was found a piece of copper weigh- 
ing three ounces. Eyom its shape it 
appears to have been used as a plumb, 


or for an ornament, as near one of the 
ends is a circular crease, or groove for 
tying a thread: it is round, two inches 
and a half in length, one inch in diame- 
ter at the centre, and half an inch at 
each end. It is composed of plates or 
pieces of native copper, pounded to- 
gether; and in the cracks between the 
pieces, are stuck several pieces of sil- 
ver ; one nearly the size of a fourpenny 
piece, or halfa dime. This copper or- 
nament was covered with a coat of 
green rust, and is considerably corro- 
ded. A piece of red ochre or paint 
and a piece of iron ore, which has the 
appearance of having been partially vit- 
rified, or melted, were also found.— 
The ore is about the specific gravity of 
pure iron. 

The body of the person here buried, 
was laid on the surface of the earth, 
with his face upwards, and head to the 
S. W. From the appearance of sever- 
al pieces of charcoal, and bits of partial- 
ly burnt fossil coal, and the black col- 
our of the earth, it would seem that the 
funeral obsequies had been celebrated 
by fire; and while the ashes were yet 
hot and smoking, a circle of thin flat 
stones, had been laid dround and over 
the body. This circular covering is a- 
bout eight feet in diameter, and the 
stones yet look black, as if stained by 
fire and smoke. ‘This cirele of stones 
seems to have been the nucleus on 
whieh the mound was formed, as im- 
mediately over them is heaped the 
common earth of the adjacent plain, 
composed of a clayey sand and coarse 
gravel. This mound must originally 
have been about ten feet bigh,and thir- 
ty feet in diameter at its base. At the 
time of opening it, the height was six 
feet, and diameter between thirty and 
forty. It has every appearance of be- 
ing asold asanyin the neighborhood, 
and was covered with large trees, at 
the first settlement of Marietta, the re- 
mains of whose roots were apparent in 
digging away the earth. It also seems 
to have been made for this single per- 
sonage, as the remains of one skeleton 
only were discovered. The bones were 
much decayed and many of tem 
crumbled to dust on exposure to the 
air. From the length of some of them 
it is supposed the person was about six 
feet in height. Nothing unusual was 
discovered in their form, except that 
those of the scull were uncommonly 
thick. The situation of the mound on 
high ground, near the margin of the 
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plain, and the porous quality of the 
earth, are admirably calculated to pre- 
serve any perishable substance from 
that certain decay which would attend 
ijtin many other situations. To these 
circumstances, is attributed the tolera- 
bie state of preservation in which sev- 
eral of the articles above described 
were found, after lying in the earth for 
several centuries.’ 


Northern Discoveries.—In the voyage 
of discovery to Baffin’s Bay a bottle 
was thrown into the sea from the Alex- 
ander, on the 24th of May, when that 
ship was off Cape Farewell, with a view 
to determine the currents, &c. About 
six months since the bottle was found 
on the island of Bartragh, Killala Bay. 
It floated across the Atlantic at about 
the rate of eight miles a day. 

Two new expeditions were last 
spring, fitted out by the British Govern- 
ment, to explore the Arctic regions of 
America. The one has proceeded by 
sea for Baffin’sBay; the other advanced 
vy land across this continent to co-ope- 
rate 1f necessary and practicable, with 
the former.—The immediate objects of 
this expedition are to ascertain the 
porth-eastern boundary of the Ameri- 
ean continent, and to trace the Cop- 
permine River to its termination in 
the ocean. 


France.—A volume has lately been 
published by M. Volney on the appli- 
cation of the Evropean Alphabet to the 
language of Asia. ‘ The first part of it 
comprises the definitions as well of the 
general system of sounds pronounced, 
23 of the system of letters, or signs by 
which those sounds are expressed. In 
the second part, the author considers 
all the voeal enunciations and tones 
used among Europeans. They amount 
to nineteen or twenty vowels, and thir- 
iy-{wo consonants, almost the same as 
those of the richest language of Asia. 
‘The twenty-five or twenty-six letters 
ofthe Roman alphabet, are not ade- 
guate to the notation of all the varia- 
‘tons of voiee : but this alphabet has the 
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advantage of offering the most simple 
forms,and of being employed through- 
out Europe, in America, and in all the 
European colonies of Asia. M. Volney 
proposes to render it universal, by ob- 
taining from itself other simple signs, 
necessary to mark additional sounds. 
In the third part of his work the av- 
thor reduces his theory to practice, by 
applying it to the Arabie alphabet, 
which is one of the most complicated 
ofthe Asiatic. The same process ap- 
plies to the Turkish, the Persian, the 
Syriac, the Hebrew, the Ethiopian, 
&e.; and even to Sanscrit and the Chi- 
nese.’ 


Modern Greece.—It is stated that the 
‘scientific and Jiterary cuitivation of the 
modern Greeks, makes considerable 

»rogress. ‘The inhabitants of the island 
of Chios have made a liberal subserip- 
tion for the foundation of a library. In 
Smyrna, Cydonios, and Chios, excel- 
lent schools have been erected, and a 
number of new publications translated 
into the modern Greek language. Pro- 
fessor Koumos of Smyrna, (who, with 
professor Oijkonomos, has particularly 
distinguished himself by his learning) 
has addressed a letter to his brethren 
on the present state and the means of 
improving their native literature. The 
demogeronti, or elders of the Congre- 
gation at Chios, have determined that 
no one shall undertake the clerical pro- 
fession, who has not undergone his ex- 
amination before a professor of one of 
the native schools or Gymnasia. Fen- 
elon’s work on the education of young 
women has been translated into mo- 
dern Greek by Erianthia, daughter of 
a professor in the Gymnasium at Cy- 
donios. The Ermees Logios publish- 
ed by Anthimius Gazes at Vienna, 
contains the best accounts of the pro- 
gress of modern Greek literature.— 
It is, however to be regretted, that dis- 
putes have arisen among the different 
Grecian literati, which have been eou- 
ducted with bitterness. But even these 
little contests may ultimately be pre 

ductive of good.’ 























































List of New Publications. 


Relig. titel. — | Serr, 


Bist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

Critical and Explanatory notes on 
many passages of the New-Testament, 
which to common readers are hard to 
be understood. Also an illustration of 
the genuine beauty and force of seve- 
ral other passages: By Ezekiel J. 
Chapman, A. M. 8vo.—Canandaigua. 

Sermon delivered in Boston, at the 
ordination of the Rev. John Pierpont: 
By Henry Ware, D.D. 8vo.—Cam- 
bridge. 

The Gospel Church vindicated by 
the Scriptures: By Daniel Merrill, A. 
M. &vo.—Concord, N. H. 

Sermon delivered in Petersham, 
June 3, 1819, at the Installation of 
Rev. Luther Wilson: By Aaron Ban- 
erof:, D. D. &vo.—Worcester. 

The Design, Rights, and Duties of 
local Churches; A Sermon delivered 
at the Installation of the Rev. Elias 
Cornelius, as associate pastor of the 
Tabernacle Chureh in Salem, July 2), 
1819: By Lyman Beecher, D. D. vo. 
— Andover. 

The ministers hope, and its influence 
on his preaching and character; A 
Sermon delivered in Lyme, Conn. at 
the Ordination of brother George W. 
Appleton, to the pastoral care of the 
first Baptist Church and Society in 
that place: By William Collier, A. M. 
3vo0.—Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Appeal from the judgments of 
Great Britain respecting the United 
States of America, (part 1.) containing 
an Historical Account of their merits 
and wrongs as Colonies; and _ striec- 
tures upon the calumnies of the British 
writers: By Robert Walsh, Jun. 8vo. 
-—-Philadelphia. 

An Introduction to Algebra, be- 
ang the first part of a course of Mathe- 
matics, adapted to the method of in- 
struction in the higher schools and 


academies in the United States: 
Jeremiah Day, LL. D. 
Haven. 

Speeches of the Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1765 to 1775, and an- 
swers of the House of Representatives 
to the same, with their Resolutions and 
Addresses, and other public papers re- 
Jatng to the dispute between Great 
Britain and this Country.8ve.—Boston. 

Novanglus and Massachusettensis ; 
er Political Essays, published in the 
year 1774 and 1775, on the principa! 
points of controversy between Great 
Britain and her Colonies; the former 
by John Adams, late president of the 
United States ; the latter by Jonathan 
Sewall, late kings attorney general of 
the province of Massachusetts Bay— 
To which are added, a number of let- 
ters lately written by president Adams 
to the Hon. Willian Tudor, some of 
them never before published. 8vo.— 
Boston. 

Moral Instructor, and Guide to Vir- 
tue and Hfappiness: By desse Torrey. 
12mo.—Saratoga, N.Y. 

Letters from Asia, written by a gen- 
tleman of Boston to bis friend in that 
place. 24mo.—New-York. 

American Medical Botany, 
coloured engravings, vol. 2, 
Imperial 8vo.-—Boston. 

Vegetable Materia Medica of the 
United States, or Medical Botany, with 
coloured engravings, complete in eight 
numbers, 410.— Philadelphia. 

Outlines of Botany, taken chiefly 
from Smith’s Introduction, containing 
an explanation of Botanical Terms, 
and an illustration of the system of 
Linnaeus, also some account of Natur- 
al Order, and the Anatomy and Physe- 
ology of Vegetables, illustrated by 
engravings, for the use of schools and 
students: By John Locke. 12mo.— 
Boston. 
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habitations ; that they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him ;’—several youths, 
natives of the Sandwich Islands, have 
been brought to our shores, and favor- 
ed with a temporary residence in these 


MISSION TO THE SANDWICH 
Friends of man, and of the Redeemer of man, 

In the good providence of umm, whe 
“ hath made of one blood all Nations 
of men—and determined the times be- 
bre appointed and the bounds of their 
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regions of light. Seven of them have 
been placed under instruction in the 
Foreign Mission School, at Cornwall, 
Con. and their improvement in know]- 
edge, human and divine, bas fully an- 
swered the most raised expectations of 
their patrons, benefactors, and friends. 

“QO what a wonderful thing it is,” 
said one of them “ that the hand of the 
Divine Providence has brought me 
here, from that heathenish darkness, 
where the light of divine truth never 
had been. And here I have found the 
name of the Lord Jesus in the Holy 
Scriptures} and have read that his 
blood was shed for many.—O what a 
happy timel have new, while my poor 
friends and relations at home are per- 
ishing with hanger, and thirsty, want- 
ing of Divine Merey and water out of 
the well of salvation :—My poor.coun- 
trymen, who are yet living in the re- 
gion and shadow of death—without 
knowledge of the true God, and igno- 
rant of the future world—have no Bi- 
ble to read-—no sabbath—and all these 
things are unknown to them. I often 
feel for them tn the night season, con- 
cerning the loss of their souls.— May 
the Lord Jesus dwell in my heart, and 
prepare me to go and spend the re- 
maining part of my life with them. 
But not my will, O Lord, but thy wil 
be done.—O do not cease to pray for 
nie, and for ‘Lennooe, and for the poor 
ignorant peaple at Owhyhee.” 

The will of the Lord desus 3 done. 
The dear lamented Gbookiah was not 
toreturn to Owhyhee. But his pray- 
ers and supplications with many tears, 
for his * poor friends, and relations and 
country men” — which be eeased not to 
offer, until his soul rested in the bosorn 
of his Saviour—will not be forgotten 
i heaven ; nor must they be forgotten 
on earth. 

Four of his surviving companions 
appear to have been made partakers of 
the same grace, to be filled with the 
Same spirit, and to be burning with the 
same desire. 

Shall the holy flame be quenched ? 
—Shall these dear young disciples not 
be allowed and encouraged to return, 
and publish in their native Isles the 
food Tidings of great joy which in 
this land they have heard, and which 
shall be to all people.—But how shall 
they return ?—anod how shall the great 
design, so dear to their hearts—so im- 
Yortant to those whom they love, and 
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te many thousands of human beings— 
be carried into effect ?—Shall they be 
sent back alone,—without means— 
without aid—for the arduous, glorious 
enterprise ? 

Ye favored Dwellers in this land of 
blessings, is not the voice as distinct— 
as clearly an expression of the Savior’s 
good pleasure—as was that which was 
heard at Troas? Not only does it 
sound from the grave, or from the ce- 
lestia! mansion, of Obeokiah ; but even 
now “there stand” men of Owhyhee, 
Woahoo, and Atooi,* praying, and 
saying “ Come over,” and send over, to 
the Sandwich Islands, and helpus. __ 

The call has touched the hearts of 
many. Some have offered themselves 
to go; and the resolution to send is 
fixed. By or before the middle of Oc- 
tober next, Providence permitting, a 
mission to the Sandwich Islands will be 
embarked at Boston, under the direc- 
tion of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Fereign Missions ; com- 
prising, besides four of the natives now 
at the Foreign Mission School, eight or 
nine of our owe countrymen—most of 
them married, and one having a family 
of five children ;—in all more than 
twenty-five persons :—-two, Messrs, 
Hiram Bingham and Asa ‘Thurston, 
ordained Missionaries; two, Samue., 
Ruggles,and Thomas Hopoo, (a native © 
of Owhyhee, and the friend ef Oboo 
fiah), advanced in preparations for the 
ministry, and well qualified for Cate- 
chists and Teachers; a physician, @ 
printer, and a prime farmer, with quali- 
fications alse for teaching. Individuals 
of the company are, besides, skilled in 
various mechanical trades. 

To the interesiing young Islanders 
all is hope and joy. To the devoted 
and beloved Servants of the Lord Je- 
sus, who go with them, the sacrifices 
are great. Yet the love of Christ con- 
strains them: and for the benefit of 
those who are ready to perish for lack 
of knowledge of him, they cheerfully 
relinquish their friends, their country, 
their earthly prospects and give up 
themselves and their all. Will not then 
this Christian community as cheerfully 
supply the requisite means for the vari- 
ous exigencies and purposes of the 
Mission ? 

The expense, especially in the out- 
set, evidently cannot be light. 


* The names of the three most impqr 
tant Sandwich Islands. 
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Fitting the vessel for so many pas- 
sengers and ship-room for them, and 
for all that they should carry with, 
them, will cost—according to a con- 
tract, made as is thought on quite rea- 
sonable terms—about éivo thousand dol- 
lurs ; the owner furnishing wood and 
water, but no provisions or stores. 
The provisions and sea-stores, requisite 
for so large a company, during a voy- 
age of five or six months, must be of 
no inconsiderable amount. And those 
who embark in this enterprise must be 
furnished besides with many articles 
for their sustenance and comfort after 
they shall bave landed.—A frame, with 
materials for covering and finishing a 
small house for the immediate use of 
the mission family must be provided. 
Medicines for themselves, and for the 
benefit of the natives, in suitable vari- 
ety and liberal quantity ; and a good 
supply of the common implements of 
husbandry,—axes, ploughs, hoes, sho- 
vels, &c. &c. us also of the most im- 
portant tools of various mechanical 
arts—-sinithery, carpentry, &c. must be 
furnished. These tools and imple- 
ments, in almost any given quantity, 
may be turned to good account for the 
purposes of the mission ; as they will 
answer instead of money, and even bet- 
ter than money, for purchases to be 
made of the natives, and at the same 
time serve to promote their civilization. 

The plan of this mission requires a 
great variety of books, embracing the 
jirst rudiments of learning and extend- 
ing to the higher branches of literature 
and science. The missionaries and 
their assistants will need ample means 
of pursuing study themselves in vari- 
ous branches and all the stages of edu- 
‘ation ; and ample means are needed 
to furnish a Seminary on heathen 
ground, where native teachers and 
preachers may be trained for usefulness 
among their countrymen. English Bi- 
bles and Testaments will also be need- 
ed not only for the mission itself, but 
for distribution among British and 
American sailors, many of whom touch 
at the islands. A fount of types and a 
prioting-press will be procured. An 
abundant supply of stationary will also 
be required. 

But what is all this expense, in its 
utmost estimate,—-compared with the 
object ? [tis a sentiment worthy of the 
respected Preacher by whom it was 
uttered :—- If the churches of New- 
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England, knowing the purpose of God 
concerning Obookiah, had chartered 2 
ship and sent it to Owhyhee, on pur- 
pose to bring him to Christ and fit him 
for heaven; it would have been a cheap 
purchase of blessedness to men and 
glory to God :—and were there no oth 
er expedients now to rescue his poo” 
countrymen for whom he prayed, th- 
end would justify the constant employ 
ment of such means to bring the son 
and daughters of Owhyhee to glory.’” 
—Is there a person in New-England— 
is there a believer in the Gospel on 
earth——-who would not subscribe to this 
sentiment ?—-Otaheite, Ejimeo---the 
Society Islands ;--purged of their idols, 
—cleansed from the blood of human 
sacrifices,—illumined with heavenly 
light,—resounding with grateful prais- 
es to Him who made, and has redeem. 
ed the world !—of what comparative 
account are all the expenses and all the 
labors of the twenty years Mission ?— 
The Sandwich Islands are a larger and 
richer field for Christian charity and 
Christian hope ; containing a popule- 
tion equal to one third of New-Rng- 
land, kindly disposed, desirous of ciy- 
tization, and of excellent mental en- 
dow sents; the climate salubrious, and 
the soil exuberantly fertile. 

The fullest confidence is entertained, 
that this Mission will commend itself 
to the hearts of American Christians, 
and obtain an extensive and libera! 
patronage. But the bounty that shall be 
received tn the outset will be doubly pre- 
cious. The expense of setting the mis- 
sion out must be heavy in proportion 
to what probably will be neeessary for 
supporting it afterwards ; and besides 
large drafts upon the funds of the 
soard are urgently demanded for other 
objects ; particularly for a large rein- 
forcement now going to Brainerd ; fur 
the Mission to the Cherokees of thc 
Arkansaw ; and for the Mission to Je- 
rusalem. A special call, therefore, for 
immediate and liberal help has secome 
necessary ; a call which may be ap- 
swered, and will, it is not doubted, he 
promptly and cheerfully answered, by 
contributions and donations either io 
money, or in such articles of various 
kinds, as are wanted for the voyage 
and the mission. 

Friends of man and of the Redecm> 
er of man, is it not a rare opportunity— 


Sermon on the death of Obookiah by 
Rev. Dr. Beecher 
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presenting itself at a moment when 
your store-houses, and barns, and fields, 
are demanding from you a grateful of- 
fering to the bountiful Parent of all ?— 
The object is before you—the bringing 
of many thousands of fellow beings to 
light and to glory—Gop Lovetu a 
CHEERFUL GIVER. 

{n the name of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

S. Worcester, Cor. Sec. 

Boston, 4ugust 23, 1819. 


N. B.—Any donations of Sea stores, 
books, medicines, implements of hus- 
bandry, &c. designed for this mission, 
may be left at Mr. Armstrongs, No. 50, 
Cornhill, on or before the Ist of Oct. 
Such necessary articles as are not re- 
ceived in donations must be purchased. 
It is desirable, therefore, that all per- 
sons, Who wish to aid the mission by 
specific donations, should leave them, 
as soon as convenient, at the place a- 
bove mentioned. Any of the above 
described articles, which can be con- 
veniently transported, may be left with 
the Rev. Mr. Harvey, Goshen, or Hen- 
ry Hudson, Esq. Hartford, (Con.) 

Articles of cotton and linen clothing, 
both for adults and children, will be ve- 
ry acceptable and very useful to the 
niission. 





Extract from a letter from the Rev. Wm. 
Hanford, dated, Hudson, (Portage 
Co. O.) August 7th, 1819, to Rev. 
Abel Flint, D. D. Secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut. 


“ During nine weeks, I have preach- 
ed 48 sermons, [ have administered 
the Lord’s Supper six times, assisted 
in organizing one church (Brooklin) of 
six members, and have admitted nine 
other persons to the communion of the 
church. I have baptised two adults, 
and seventeen infants. In performing 
this tour of labour, I rode 620 miles.— 
The people to whom I have preached 
since I last wrote you, have been more 
attentive than heretofore. The assem- 
blies have generally been solemn. The 
people have attended as if they wished 
to hear and to learn. I know of no 
Special seriousness in this region. Pos- 
sibly it may be said with trutp, that 
some more seriousness than usual ex- 
ists in this place. Several have the 
hope that they have recently passed 
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from death unto life. Several have 
been deeply impressed in the course of 
a few weeks. I rejoice in these 
small things, but rejoice with trem- 
bling. Remember this people in your 
prayers, but especially remember your 
unworthy fellow-labourer.” F 





MISSION AT TILLIPALLY. 


Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Poor. 


Sept. 7. Yesterday preached in Tamul 
at Batticotta, and united with brother Meigs 
and the sisters there, in celebrating the 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper. We are 
earnestly desirous, that the time may 
come, when churches will be formed at 
our stations, that this ordinance may be 
regularly attended to at stated seasons. 

9. ‘To excite among the people attention 
to the school, | have this day held a public 
examination of the boys in the church. 
The effect appears to have been good, both 
on the parents and children. 

14. On Wednesday last, a boy, whom 
we have supported a short time on trial, 
took leave to go and call his parents to at- 
tend the examination of the school. He 
did not return, till I sent the schoolmaster 
to fetch him. It appears that he was de- 
tained by his parents, who intended to 
keep the cloth we had given him. On my 
threatening to send them to the magistrate, 
the cloth was returned. This is the second 
instance of the kind, that has happened 
since we began to take boys to be support- 
ed by us. 

16. Preached in Tamul at Milette. A 
boy, the son of the principal head man of 
Milette, who for some time attended the 
school in that place, received a slight inju- 
ry from a well pole, when drawing water. 
On consulting a witch, that is, a Woman in 
whom they say the devil dwells, concern- 
ing the cause of the injury, he was told, 
that it was in consequence of his having 
learned the Christian catechism at school. 
The boy has not attended school since. 

17. Our infant has been sick several 
days past. Last night we almost despair- 
ed of his life. We are laid under renewed 
obligations of gratitude to God, as the vio- 
lence of his disorder has abated, and we 
have a good hope of’ his recovery. 

20. The meetings at the rest house, 
which I have constantly attended on the 
Sabbath, for more than a year past, con- 
tinue to be interesting. Though the num- 
ber of the people who attend there at any 
one time, is not so great as at the moruing 
service in this place ; yet, more men have 
heard the Gospel at the rest house, tran at 
the chnrch. Ihave reason to think, that 

the head men, who have obtained some 
knowledse of fle Christian rejigion, 
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are more active in supporting heathen- 
ism tban formerly. They hate the light. 
Many persons with whom [ converse, 
who are convinced of the  supertor 
excellence of Christianity, appear to be 
sincete in the belief, that if they should 
adhere to the morality of the Gospel, they 
should sustain great injury in their tempo- 
ral affairs. They ask with much confi- 
dence, believing that no proper answer 
can be given to the question, How can we 

cain a subsis tence if we cease to lie, cheat, 
and deceive, since this is the custoin of all ? 
So little do they know, that godliness is 
profitable for the life that now is, as well 
as that which is to come. 

Oct. 7. We lave been favored a few 
weeks past with the company of the Rev 
Mr. Knight, missionary from the C hurch 
Missionar y Society. He is to be stationed 
at Nillore, about two miles from Jaifnapa- 
tam. We have much reason to esteem 
Mr. Knight as a very valuable acquisition 
fo the uissionary cause in this district. He 
bas rendered me some important assistance 
in my schools, as he is well acquainted 
with the theory and practice of the Lan- 
casterian systein of education. Mr. Kk. is 
setting other missionaries a good example 
viz. that of acquiring a knowledge of the 
native language, betore his mind is dis- 
tracted by other concerns. 

Sabhath, 11. Brother and sister Meigs 

ent the Sabbath with us. Ele preached 
in Tamul. Afier sermon we dedicated 
our infant son, Oauiel Warren, fo God in 
baptism. We then attended to the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper. About 300 
nat ves were present, ot whom 30 were 
females. ‘This is the larcest congregation 
we have seen at the church. The pres- 
ence of so many idotlaters. to witness such 
ceremonies, and to hear them explained, 
vas truly animating to oursouls. It en- 
couraged us to hope, that as God has given 
usso much favor in the sight of this hea- 
then people, he wil!, ere long, bless his 
word which we preach among - them, to 
the saving conversion of some souls. 

Ocl. 15. The second anniversary of my 
coming to live at ‘Lill ipally. This day re- 
ceived a letter from the Jordan Lodge of 
tree Masons, Danvers, containing the 
pleasing intelligence that the members of 
that frateruity bave agreed to furnish me 
with $30 annually for the support of a bea- 
then boy, to be named Jordan Lodge. 
Such tokens of friendship and co-operation 
from wy masonic brethren, are most grate- 
fullyveceiv ed,and ac knowled edas the gen- 
uine fruits of the priaciples of our iraternily, 

16. Received, by a letter from. sister 
Nichols, Kombay, the affecting intelli- 
gence, that brother Nichols has been 
brought to the Lorders of the grave, by a 
dange rous sickness. We earuestly hope 
that it may please God not to diminish our 
liittie numbers at preseni, while the call for 
missionaries Is sO urgent 
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Sabbath, 18. This morning preached in 
Tamul at Mailagum, and at the same time 
niy interpreter read a sermon, aud attend- 
ed to the other parts of the worship at the 
church here. 

20. Sent a letter to the principal bram- 
hun of the celebrated heathen temple in 
this place. In this letter I explained brief- 
ly the objectof my coming here, aud ad 
dressed him on the supposition, that at the 
day of judgment it will appear that he 
has exerted his influence in the support of 
a false religion, while the means of cor- 
recting bis error were within his reach, 
and of becoming acquainted with the 
true and only method which God bas re- 
vealed to men for obtaining pardon and 
salvation. Whatever might “be his view 
of the ip o religions, [ urzed him to ead 
the New Testament and two small tracts, 
eos accompanied the fetter. When 
my interpreter carried the letter, and told 
him it was from me; he seemed to be 
somewhat agitated, and declined receiving 
either the letter or the books. He at 
length consented to hear the letter read 
He then observed, that he knew his was 2 

vain religion, but as it was the religion otf 
his ancestors, and as he obtained his sub- 
sight tence by supporting it, he did not 
wish to examine any other religion. le 
returned the letter and the books. 

Nov. 2. Near our house is a heathen 
school, which has been taught many years 
by a man now considerably advanced in 
age. tie has in bis sehool about thirty 
boys, the children of stout heathens who 
would not send them to this place. [have 
lately several times visited the school, and 
become acquainted with the master and 
boys. This evening the master came to 
make proposals for putting the school un 
der iy superintendance. IT agreed to give 
him four rix dollars* a month, on condition, 
that he should instruct 30 boys, and that I 
should have the direction of their studies 
He is doubtless influenced to do this by 
the hope of obtaining one dollar a month ; 
andthe parents consent to it, on condi 
tion that they shall make him no compeu- 
sation for his services. These boys have 
proceeded further in their studies, than 
those who have hitherto been received 
into my schools. ‘This is the eighth schoo} 
connected with this station. As these 
schools are in six different parishes, W 

vould be impossible for me properly to 
superintend them, had [ not the assistance 
of Malleappa, who is at Mallagum, and oi 
my interpreter. 

%. Preached at Batticotta, and attended 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. We 
rejoice to learn, that the principal men 
concerned in the Candyan rebellion have 
been taken prisoners, and that the war hes 
terminated. 


¥ . . . re, 7 
* One rix-dollur is worth from 25 to 3¢ 
cents, according to the rate of exchange. 
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16. This morning ten ortwelve persons, 
froma distant part of the parish of Mi- 
lette, came to request me to open a school 
in that part of the parish, saying, that there 
are many boys there, who have never had 
any opportunity for receiving instruction. 
Of late I have had several formal applica- 
tions from different places to establish 
schools ; but have been unable to attend 
to them without neglecting other duties. 
The people appear to be more and more 
convinced of the sincerity of our profes- 
-ions, and to begin to see the advantages 
of our schools. 

20. This day my interpreter left me, to 
iake up lis residence at the school-house 
at Panditeripo, which [ have lately enlarg- 
ed and prepared for this purpose. At this 
time my schools are well attended. ‘The 
whole number of boys in the 8 schools is 
nearly four hundred. As the rains have 
commenced, it is dificult tor me to travel 
any considerable distance. Nicholas, my 
interpreter, will attend to the school at 
Panditeripo, and also to one established in 
an adjacent village. These two schools 
are the most remote from my station. 

Another, and a more important reason 
for sending Nicholas to Panditeripo is, that 
the children in those schools, and the peo- 
ple in that vicinity, may have a better op- 
portunity, especially on the Sabbath, to 
receive religious instruction. 

Nicholas is a native Malabar, belonging 
io Jaffua. Formerly, he was a reader of 
songs in a heathen temple. Afterwards, he 
was about two years in the government 
school at Jaffnapatam, under the care of 
the Rev. Christian David. There his at- 
tention was seriously turned to the con- 
cerns of his soul, and he gives some evi- 
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dence of real piety. He has continued 
his studies at this place 15 months, and has 
served me as an interpreter nearly a year. 
He appears to have a sincere desire to be 
useful to the souls of his countrymen. He 
dresses in the native style, and receives 15 
rix dollars a month. Though he is of much 
service to me here, the welfare of the mis- 
sion appears to require bim to go from me. 
I hope, by the occasional assistance of him 
and of Malleappa, to do without an inter- 
preter. I have practised for several months 
past to read in Tamul on-the Sabbath. | 
shall continue to do this, very frequently, 
and instead of sermons, shall read short 
formularies of doctrines and duties, and 
select parts of Scripture, accompanied 
with very short explanations. Long texts 
and short comments appear best acapted 
to the state of this people. There are 
many advantages resulting from reading to 
them the same forms, accompanied with 
occasional remarks. 

Fight girls usually attend our female 
schools during the week, and on the Sab- 
bath about a dozen girls attend, and recite 
the catechism. About the same number 
of women attend the church. 

We remind our dear sisiers and fellow 
helpers, who contribute to the support of 
heathen children, that we have nineteen 
boys connected with our family, who ac- 
knowledge us their guardians ; yet we see 
many more of botb sexes around us, who 
have equal claims upon our charity, and 
to whom we should gladly extend our 
guardian care, and whose hearts would 
be rejoiced to hear the tale concerning 
their benefactors, who reside in a far dis- 
tant country. 
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August 6th. The Rev. Aaron WiL- 
LIAMS, was ordained by the Presbyte- 
ry of Concord, and installed pastor of 
the chureh at Bullock’s Creek, S. C. 
—Sermon by the Rev. James S. Ad- 
ams. 

August 7th. The Rev. Joun M. 
Dickey, was ordained pastor of the 
church in New- Lexiagton, (Ind.)—Ser- 
mon by the Rev. J. Reed.—* As is 
usual in the new settlements, the in- 
habitants are of different religious de- 
nominatiens, and of no prefession. To 
this place, one year ago, a missionary 
from Connecticut came. At first he 
thought he would hardly have hearers 
enough to hold a meeting. What 
then, was his surprise when, in an hour 


or two from the time of his entering 
towa, he was preaching to a crowded 
room of anxious hearers. Some were 
affected to tears. On enquiry, he 
found that there was one presbyterian 
woman in the place, and a few presby- 
terian families in the surrounding coun- 
try. These by his subsequent labours 
on one or two Sabbaths, and his con- 
versations, were collected, congregated 
and organized into a church, to meet 
at New-Lexington. A few months af- 
ter, Providence brought their present 
pastor in their way, and their desires 
were drawn forth after him, Uniting 
with another little congregation about 
ten miles off, they gave him a ¢all in 
due form. The society have no meet- 
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ing-house. A place was prepared in a 
grove. It was an interesting, it was a 
solemn scene. Here in this new coun- 
try, the tall trees still waving over our 
heads, even when we were investing 
our brother with his pastoral office, it 
being the first in this state, the deep 
solemnity of the people, their eyes be- 
ing intently fixed, and their countenan- 
ces solemn, were things calculated to 
affect the reflecting mind.” 

August 19th, The Rev. Eruraim 
TT. Wooprurr, was installed pastor of 
the congregational church in Wayne, 
Ashtabula County, Ohio. 

Sept. ist. The Rev. Anson S. Ar- 
Woop, was ordained pastor of the first 
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church in Mansfield.—Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Bassett, of Hebron. 

Sept. 2nd. In Providence, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, assisted 
by the Rev. Messrs. Crocker, Blake 
and Wheaton, of Maryland ; the Rev. 
Messrs. Geo. Tart, resident in Provi- 
dence, and Parrick H. Fautxer, re- 
siding in North Kingston, were admit- 
ted to the Holy Order of Priests ; and 
the Rev. Messrs. Enwarp R. Lippir, 
of Providence, Jasper Apams, Pro- 
fessor of Brown University, and 
Appinson Searze, of New-Hamp- 


_ Shire, were admitted to the Holy Or- 


der of Deacons.—Sermon by the Rey. 
Dr. Griswold. 





Pedicatioi. 


August 26th. The Presbyterian 
Meeting House in the Village of Tru- 
mansburg, Ulysses, N. ¥. was dedi- 


cated to the service of Almighty God. 
—Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Porter, of 
Ovid, N.Y. 


Obituary. 


THomas Davies Stewart, died, in 
Sherman, March 29, 1819, aged 26 
years. His death was much lamented ; 
and the event disclosed strong senti- 
ments of public esteem, and the high 
expectations, with which many looked 
forward to his future eminence and 
usefulness. 

His intellectual powers were of no 
ordinary stamp; and his progress in 
knowledge, considering his limited ad- 
vantages, were great. His dependence 
for property, was on his own exer- 
tions; and his employments were vari- 
ous. Yet,in all, he displayed an un- 
common flexibility of mind, quickness 
of thought, and promptness and vigour 
in action. For several winters he was 
employed as a teacher; and his talent 
for instruction has scarcely been equal- 
led. 

Until the latter part of 1812, his 
imind was remote from serious conside- 
ration. Previously to this period, he 
went a voyage to sea, and was smitten 
with a disease, painful and alarming ; 
the same, which he had a number of 


times in the course of his life, and with 
which he died. In that period of dis- 
tress and danger, he had very little at- 
tendance, or medicine, or sympathy 
from men; and he had no heart to 
make supplication to God. When he 
returned from the voyage, he appeared 
as far from serious reflections, as in any 
former period of his life. 

After a year spent in more than usu- 
al vanity, he opened a pamphlet, which 
arrested his attention. In that, a repre- 
sentation was given of a pious man, 
who in deep affliction, expressed his 
firm belief, that he had a source of 
support and consolation, superior to all 
possible changes, or trials of a earthly 
nature. ‘This presented a new thought 
to his mind. He had no experience of 
this kind, and no ground to expect any 
of that happiness, which the gospel 
secures to the true christian. This 
thought was like opening the gate be- 
fore a head of waters. <A tide of re- 
flections, unexpected and astonishing, 
rushed into his mind; and this was 
soon followed with deep conviction ob 
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his ruined state, asa sinner. Witha 
countenance and language expressive 
of anxious solicitude, he came and 
said, “ What must I do to be saved ?” . 

After a period of inquiry, fear and 
distress, he hoped that he had received 
rest from the Saviour. He thought he 
discovered a change in his heart; and 
ascribed this change wholly to the 
Spirit of God. From this time, he 
searched the scriptures. He often 
visited me, for assistance; to propose 
passages for explanation, or difficulties 
for solution; and at parting, it was his 
uniform practice tq return his thanks, 
for the assistance given. With a dis- 
criminating mind, retentive memory, 
and a heart opened to receive thé truth, 
he soon became acquainted with 
“sound doctrince;” and was able to 
defend, from the scriptures, the truths 
which he embraced. 

March 7, 1813, he confessed Christ 
before men; and as a member of the 
ehureh, he was active, circumspect,and 
eminently useful. In forming _ his 
opinions, and choosing his course of 
conduct, he had a decision of mind, 
accompanied with marks of integrity, 
which would adorn the character of a 
more aged and experienced christian. 
In meetings of the church, and in con- 
ferences, his remarks were matured 
and pertinent ; and when he addressed 
others, on the concerns of the soul, he 
did it in a manner becoming his station, 
and with the language of exhortation 
and entreaty. His affection, for the 
youth of the place, was apparent in 
many ways. Numbers of them may 
remember through life the enquiries he 
occasionally made of them, the solemn 
thoughts he raised in their minds; and 
the manifest increase of fervour in his 
prayers, when he turned the subject of 
his petitions to their state and danger. 

His prayers were solemn, copious 
and appropriate ; and there was some- 
thing in them, which would naturally 
induce the opinion, that he was accus- 
tomed to the devotion of the closet. I 
may here say, that he considered it a 
duty of moment, to pray daily with 
the youth and children whom he 
taught. 

His last sickness was short, and dis- 
tressing. Soon after it commenced, 
he told me, he had been impressed 
with the opinion, since he last had the 
disease, that should it again return, it 
would end his days. But, he added, 
“death has no terrors.” His mind ap- 
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peared uniformly calm, and his pa- 
tience exemplary. To a particular 
friend, who expressed his affliction at 
the thought of his departure, he repli- 
ed; “a mansion is better than this tene- 
ment.” Asked by the same friend, 
what would be his choice were it put 
to him to decide, he answered he could 
not say he should choose to live. He 
requested this friend to enquire, after 
his decease, in his name, of the youth 
and others, who assembled at our con- 
ferences, ‘how they esteemed, for the 
bed of death, the peace of the world, 
compared with the peace of Christ.’.— 
But, though his regard for others was 
great, he was able to say very little; 
and his mind seemed especially occu- 
pied with the scene before him. 

lor years, he had manifested an ar- 
dent desire, for the continued and per- 
manent support ofa preached gospel, 
in this place. This was on his mind, 
while here, and when removed to a 
considerable distance, in the staie of 
New-York. There, he purchased a 
small farm; but, he was never satisfi- 
ed, until he had returned here, to spend 
his days; and todo something more, 
for the interests of religion, especially 
as dependant upon a preached gospel. 
Every untoward event awakened his 
fears ; lestthat should be lost. He was 
desirous to know, what effect such 
an event would have upon this object, 
on which he had so strongly set his 
mind. This may account for the man- 
ner in which he disposed of the largest 
share of his preperty. 

In his last sickness, he said he had 
repeatedly thought of making his will: 
and though his distress and difficulty 
of speaking were great, every thing 
that he dictated appeared to be the re 
sult of deliberate consideration. Of 
nine bundred dollars, which he had ac- 
quired by his own industry, he gave 
five hundred to the ecclesiastical so- 
ciety, in this town; to be funded, 
and the interest of it to be applied 
to the support of a preached gos. 
pel. In another article of his will, he 
ordered seven copies of Scott’s Family 
Bibie to be purchased, and given tu 
three brothers and four sisters. 

Since his decease, a number of loose 
papers have been found ; on which he 
wrote at different times; and evidently 
for his own benefit. Among these is a 
short covenant, in which he devoted 
himself unreservedly to the service of 
his Redeemer ; and ‘subscribed with 
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his hand unto the Lord.” To this 
transaction, in other papers, he alludes ; 
and speaks of reviewing it, when en- 
gaged in the search and trial of bim- 
self. From some of the papers he left, 
a few brief extracts are subjvined. 

Aug. 24, 1813. © By examination, 
{ find that ] have a very wicked heart. 
Yet, Thope I cana truly say, that the 
Lord is my God; in whem I do put 
my trust, and whom I love above all 
created good.” 

He was always affected by news 
from the field of missions. After read- 
ing the memoirs of Mrs. Newel, he 
writes, Dee. 20.1815. “ May IT not 
learn an interesting and useful lesson, 
from her life and death? Her early 
piety, her example as a disciple of the 
blessed Saviour, and the joy she ex- 
pressed, 1n a near view of the eternal 
world, surely exhibit incontestable 
provts of the reality of religion, and the 
necessity of a change of heart. May | 
live more devoted to the cause of my 
divine Master. May I experience more 
of his love in my heart, that [jmay feel 
more interested in the salvation of my 
fellow creatures.” 

Feb. 18, 1816. After expressing a 
sense of his deadness ia spiritual things, 
** for some time past,” he writes ; “ Let 
me enjoy the love and presence of my 
Saviour; and I ask not the riches, or 
honours, or pleasures of this vain 
world.” Of a temptation to levity, 
when among youth, he says ; “ How 
many of my retired hours can bear 
witness to repeated resolutions, to live 
more careful and circumspect before 
the world ? O that [ could, in all re- 
spects, adorn the doctrine of God my 
Saviour.” 

Sept. 50, 1816. “ Uniess lam de- 
ceived, the blessed Redeemer has a- 
gain condescended to manifest himself 
to me, as the Lord my righteousness. 
f feel a peace, which I am sure this 
world cannot give. And blessed be 
Grod, al! the troubles of this world can- 
not take itaway. There is unspeaka- 
ble happiness, in committing myself, 
and ali my concerns into the hands of 
him, whose right it is to dispose of 
me; and who has promised, that all 
things shail work together for good, to 
those that love him.” 

Oct. 5, 1816. “Tiow quick am | 
brought down! One week since, I re- 
tired for prayer and meditation, in the 
evening; and | can truly say, my 
thoughts were placed on things heav- 
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[Sept. 
enly and divine. [had freedom at the 
threne of grace. But, now alas! J 
feel stupid. ‘The cares of this world 
intrude upon my meditations, and 1 
can searce keep my thoughts from 
wandering even in my devotion.” 

In a paper dated March 15, 1818, he 
mentions a period of very great and 
distressing doubt and conflict whieh, 
for months in the preceeding year he 
endured ; and from which he was de- 
livered about the first of December.— 
His views and feelings were greatly e! 
evated. He had “ uncommon free- 
dom in prayer” —@® Made a more un- 
reserved surrender of” himself. And 
in * Divine mercy and promises, had 
unshaken confidence.” After this, a 
revival of religion commenced, in the 
place where he thes resided; and he 
had great joy. During his conflict, his 
mind was harrassed with — infidel 
thoughts. But, when his mind was re- 
lieved, he says; “I needed not to 
find arguments, to prove that the bible 
is the word of God, or that there is a 
land where the weary are at rest. My 
heart powerfully felt it, and with pleas- 
ure, [ contemplated the time, when I 
should close my pilgrimage, pass thro’ 
the dark valey, aud enter that heaven 
of eternal rest.” 

Such disclosures from his closet, in 
connection with his visible conduct, 
give us reason to hope, his name was 
written in the book of life. 

M. GeLsTon. 

DIED—At Hanover, (N. H.) June 
28, Miss Apenine Avucustra ADAMS, 
7 21, daughter of Ebenezer Adams, 
Esquire, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

Though Miss Adams may have bad 
few peculiar traits of character, she at 
least possessed certain intellectual and 
moral qualities ina high degree. Her 
mind was much above the ordinary 
stamp, and in some respects greatly 
distinguished. Her education was libe- 
ral; her literary and moral opinions ju- 
dicious, formed not more by an ac- 
quaintance with books, than by well 
regulated habits of reflection and sell- 
examination. Her taste had become 
to a great degree peculiar, and its deli- 
cacy and accuracy were, in the last 
years of her life, much relied upon by 
those who most intimately enjoyed 
her society. She seemed to possess 
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an intuitive perception. of beauty and 
propriety. But the traits which dis- 
tinguished her, were, ingenuous sim- 
plicity, and qnickness of thought.— 
These constituted emphatically ber 
character; they were interwoven with 
allthe other attributes of her mind and 
heart; and gave to her conversation, 


and aH her social intercourse, a charm, * 


from whose influence her companions 
were never free, and which left upon 
the stranger impressions, for which he 
found himself unable to account. It is 
her piety, however, upon which her 
friends now dwell with the most cor- 
dial and perfect satisfaction. fn the 
Spring of 1815, she was called by sov- 
reign grace into the kingdom of re- 
deeming love, and through life her con- 
versation bore a gratifying testimony 
to the vital influence of the principle of 
holiness implanted by the Spirit of 
God. Her experience was a clear com- 
mentary on those views of christian 
doctrine, which she — entertained. 
Though from childhood she exhibited 
an amiable disposition ; a disposition, 
Which, even in infancy, never incurred 
parental chastisement, which in matur- 
er life was never known to be ruffled, 
and which seemed to forget its own in 
promoting the happiness of another ; 
notwithstandiog all this patara! ivoffen- 
siveness and loveliness, she often ac- 
knowledged, and her newness of life 
abundantly proved, that the grace of 
God had wrought a total change in the 
affections and purposes of ber heart. 
She became a new creature; new In 
the temper of her mind; new in the 
tendencies of her daily affections and 
Wishes ; new in all her motives and 
principles of action: old things passed 
away 3; al) things became new. So far 
were her feelings and life from giving 
the slightest countenance to the substi- 
tution of “a good heart,” (in the lan- 
stage of men) for the grace of God by 
Jesus Christ. 

Through the gradual but painful in- 
fluence of a disorder, which for years 
had preyed upon her constitution, and 
for six months confined ber to her 
chamber, she exhibited a patient sub- 
mission to the Hand that chastised 
her, and, during the last few weeks of 
her life especially, was enabled to re- 
Jolce in prospect of the glory, that was 
to be revealed, and, by faith in her Al- 
mighty Deliverer, to triumph, as she 
‘pproached the last great conflict with 
ihe King of "Terrors, It is believed 
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that she “rests in the bosom of her Fa- 
ther and her God.” Those, who knew 
and loved her, trust that the flower 
which here bloomed with so much 
beauty, now displays a richer hue, and 
scatters a sweeter fragrance in the Par- 
adise of God. 

Diep, at Groton, Mass. on Satur- 
day the 11th of September, the Rey. 
JosHua Hunrtineron, pastor of the 
Old South church in Boston, in the 
54th year of his age, and 12th of bis 
ministry. 

Worn down by close application and 
ministerial labour, Mr. Huntington left 
his people, about the middle of July, 
with the hope of recruiting his health, 
by a journey to the west and 
north. He had visited Ballston springs, 
the falls of Niagara, and Quebec ; and 
was on his return to Boston, when he 
was seized, at Groton, with a typhus 
fever. Overcome by the fatigue of 
travelling, his constitution always fee- 
ble, could make but little resistance to 
his disorder ; and he soon fell a prey 
to the violence of the disease. On the 
succeeding day, bis remains were re- 
moved to Boston; and, on Monday, 
they were interred, amidst. the tears 
and lamentations of his ailectionate 
church and people. 

Mr. Huntington was the second son 
of Gen. Jedediah Huntington, of New- 
London; a man in whom, toa rare de- 
gree, were united the skill and courage 
of the soldier ; the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the statesman; and all the 
mild and humble graces of the sincere 
christian. In the childhood of Mry. 
li. there was nothing remarkable, but 
a peculiar loveliness of character, 
which made him the object of affec- 
tion with all who knew him. In the 
tall of 1800, he entered Yale College, 
ut the age of 14. Here, he soon be« 
came a favorite with many ; and wag 
often noticed by the serious students, 
as the lovely youth who lacked ‘ but 
one thing.’ This, God was soon pleas 
ed to bestow upon him. In the spring 
and summer of 1802, Yale College was 
blessed with one of the most precious 
revivals of religion ever known in any 
literary institution. Mr. Huntington 
was one of the earliest subjects of that 
work, and, on the first Sabbath ot 
May, made a public profession of his 
faith. His sense of his native moral 
corruption was deep; and, wher 
brought to feel the power of divife 
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grace, he entered with great ar- 
dour, into the concerns of religion. 
He loved the truth; and, by a correct 
deportinent, did honor to the chris- 
tian profession. 
_ Thathe had any particular pursuit 
in view, before this change was wrought 
in his heart, is not known; but his at- 
tention was now directed to the chris- 
tian ministry ; and, he entered on the 
study of theology, soon after his colle- 
giate course was finished, under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr. Hooker of 
Goshen. In the winter of 1806—7 he 
commenced preaching; and with a 
popularity almost unrivalled. Being, 
at that time, a student with the 
Rev. Dr. Morse, he preached in 
Boston and its vicinity; but in the 
spring he came to Connecticut, and la- 
boured during the sammer,in New-Ha- 
ven and Middletown. In the latter 
place, which was then vacant, he re- 
ecived an unanimous invitation to set- 
tle in the ministry ; but the Providence 
of God reealled him to Boston,where a 
‘ great and effectual door’? was epened 
‘or him. Inthe Old South church, he 
vas happily settled in’ 1808 as col- 
‘eague pastor with the Rev. Dr. Eck- 
ley. Here great and important duties 
at once devolved upon him; but pos- 
sessed of respectable endowments, a 
popular manner, great steadiness of 
character, and humble piety, he per- 
formed them to the general acceptance 
of his church and people. No man 
despised his youth. After the death 
of his colleague, his station became 
more responsible, and his duties more 
arduous. His constitution was feeble ; 
and he was warned of an early death 
by the fall of many of his cotempora- 
ries; but to his work he consecrated 
all his powers, and in this he continu- 
ed, with great faithfulness, until God 
permitted him to enter into his rest. 
Mr. Huntington deservedly held a 
high place in the public esteem. He 
was formed to be popular and useful. 
When he began to preach, his manner 
was pronounced, by good judges, to be 
of the first order. His sermons were 
strictly evangelical, well composed, ad- 
dressed much to the beart and con- 
science, and, occasionally, truly elo- 
quent. His prayers breathed a spirit 
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of deep humility and fervent piety. He 
was not a disputant. He was not deep- 
ly versed in critical studies. He was 
not formed to cope with bold and daring 
polemics. ‘To these things he made no 
pretensions. But he was a man around 
whom the pious loved to gather.— 
They saw that he understood the gos- 
pel ; that he was its friend ; that he had 
felt its power; that he preached it with 
firmness, in its simplicity and purity ; 
and that it was his delight to guide the 
anxious and enquiring in the way ever- 
lasting. His trials were often great. As 
a preacher of the evangelical system, 
among his brethren of the Boston As- 
sociation, his situation was peculiarly 
delicate. But, possessed of uncommon 
prudence, he maintained with firmness 
what he conceived to be truth; and 
uniformly commanded affection and 
respect. To his people he became 
greatly endeared by a thousand kind 
offices, which must forever be unknown 
to the world. In his memoirs of Mrs. 
Waters, a venerable member of his 
church, we see that he was, to dying 
saints, eminently a son of consolation. 
To his brethren in the ministry he was 
ever kind: and there are many who 
will go and weep over his tomb, and 
say, * Alas! my brother, very pleasant 
hast thou been unto me.” As a mem- 
ber of many societies, he readily and 
punctually performed the duties which 
devolved upon him; and from his 
speech before the Boston Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, which has been presented 
to the public, it is manifest that be 
took a warm interest in the spiritual 
welfare of nations. To his interesting 
family, he was all that can be compre- 
hended in the best of husbands, and 
most affectionate of parents. 

At such a time «s the present, when 
the churches are distracted, and the 
passions of men are high, such a man 
was greatly needed—a man who would 
stand firm, yet with whom conflicting 
parties might meet, and often come to 
a happy reconciliation. 

“ Blessed are the dead which dje in 
the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours, and their works do fol- 
low them.” 





Austwers to Correspondencs. 
Pastor; O. N.J.; V.; and several communications without signatures, haye bee}: 
received, and are under consideration. 





